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OBSOLETE HEALTH LAWS 


by Robin Coutts 


EW DRUGS, wider knowledge, have chang- 

ed the medical approach to communicable 

diseases but quarantine legislation has not 
kept pace with scientific advance. Public health 
departments, having followed the tradition devel- 
oped centuries ago when lepers were isolated, 
seem reluctant to admit that quarantine precau- 
tions are largely outdated and in some cases com- 
pletely useless. 

Thirty years ago seven isolation hospital beds 
were required for every 100,000 people. Com- 
municable diseases have dropped so sharply that 
today only two beds are required for the same 
number. Health Minister Mackinnon Phillips is 
questioning whether even one of the five isolation 
hospitals maintained at heavy expense in Ontario 
is required. For instance, the 22-bed_ isolation 
hospital at Port Arthur had an average of only 
three patients last year and this included a polio 
patient who has been in hospital since 1938. 

The 140-bed Toronto isolation hospital has oper- 
ated for the last three years at a per patient per day 
cost of $17.23 compared to general hospital costs 
ranging from $9.93 to $13.30. The proposal of 
the Toronto Board of Health to raise the rates to 
patients to meet the costs, has focussed attention 
on how far out of date the whole isolation hospital 
set-up has become. 

The only reason to maintain present isolation 
hospitals is the shortage of general hospital beds. 
Isolation units in general hospitals, which could be 
used for non-infectious diseases between epidemics, 
provide an answer that would save a great deal 
of money. This solution has already been endorsed 
by the Ontario Minister of Health. 

But legislation as it now stands provides com- 
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plications when it comes to admitting simple cases 
of communicable disease to general hospitals. Re- 


cently, for instance, a nurse with mumps was sent 
by car to her home more than 300 miles away. 
Under the act she couldn’t be treated in her own 
hospital, couldn't be allowed to remain in the 
nurses’ residence, and at the time the isolation 
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hospital was filled with polio cases. 


ge ATION hospitals were established when com- 
municable diseases were rightly feared as 


plagues, when it was felt necessary to segregate the 
victims away from everyone else. To treat smallpox 
special isolation hospitals were built. The Toronto 
smallpox cottage burned down in the 1920's and 
hasn’t been rebuilt; there hasn’t been a single case 
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JAIL REFORM REALLY WORKS 
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The only All-Nylon Cord passenéger tire! 


. your sights are set high, here, without question, 
is the world’s finest passenger car tire! It will outlast 
and out-perform every other tire you can buy! It is 
so far ahead—in safety, in long mileage, in owner 
satisfaction—that no other tire even remotely compares 
with it! See this superlative new tire at your Goodyear 
dealer’s now. 
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—The only passenger car tire in the world with 
an all-nylon cord body. 


—Goodyear Heat Tempered Nylon Cords make 
the new Plus-10 Double Eagle one and one half to two 
times as strong as standard tires! 


PLI } —Safety! Over 2,000,000 miles of gruelling road 
tests prove that this is the safest tire ever designed for a 
passenger car! 

PL 1 —26°% more non-skid tread thickness gives up to 
42°. more safe mileage than standard tires. 


Goopy, 
PLUS-10 DOUBLE EAGLE 


| —Sensational new Resist-a-Skid Tread, an exclu- 
sive Goodyear development, grips at all angles of skid! 
Quicker on the start, safer on the stop! Gives safer, surer 
traction on wet roads, on snow, even on ice! 

—Full, safe traction for life! You never have to 
have this tire regrooved! 

— Welcome comfort! Low-pressure, Super-Cushion 


ride soaks up road shocks, saves wear and tear on the car 
and you! 


—New Scuff Rib protects white sidewalls when 
you scrape the curb. 
}—Extra beauty! Gleaming whitewall contrasts 
with diamond-sculptured jet black shoulders 


Lt —Value! With all the advantages of the exclusive 
Resist- a-Skid Tread and the nylon cord body, this tire 
costs only slightly more than ordinary premium tires. 
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Huge permanent buildings, full of 

wonderful exhibits . . . the gigantic Midway... 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police . . . 

the Royal Canadian Air Force Band... 
fashions, shows, displays, contests 

... the rich colour and pageantry of 

the Grandstand Show . . . agricultural, 
scientific and industrial exhibits .. . ! 
the Armed Forces display . . . 

all this is for you at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Come to 
“Canada’s Year” at the “Ex”. 








J. A. Northey, President 






Elwood A. Hughes, General Manager 
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OTTAWA VIEW 


GETTING ON WITH THE US. 


by Michael Barkway 


ventions don’t provide a very 

good time to talk to American 
politicians about international obli- 
gations. But Secretary of State for 
External Affairs Lester Pearson was 
given a unique chance to talk to the 
Conference of State Governors just 
before the Republican Convention. 
It was the first time a Canadian had 
ever been guest speaker to the Gov- 
ernors. It may have been, as Mike 
Pearson said to them, merely that 
they wouldn’t trust any American to 
“talk on any subject without relating 
it in some way, shape or form to the 
long shadow of Chicago.” Neverthe- 
less, Pearson took his chance seri- 
ously, and you may be sure it was a 
very carefully prepared speech that 
he made. 

If the United States looms large in 
the lives of most Canadians, if it in- 
fluences much of Canadian business 
and even more of our daily reading 
matter, it’s still probably true that it 
impinges on the Government more 
than on anyone else. 

No one can accuse any of the key 
departments of Government of slav- 
ishly following U.S. examples. Fi- 
nance, as guided by Abbott and his 
deputy minister, Clifford Clark, cer- 
tainly doesn’t. Yet the greatest 
single influence in the formulation 
of Canadian fiscal policy is always 
what goes on in the U.S. We don’t 
have to copy what goes on there, but 
we do have to formulate an appropri- 
ate Canadian reaction to it. 

It’s the same in C. D. Howe’s de- 
partments, both Defence Production 
and Trade and Commerce. We don’t 
copy American methods: witness our 
refusal to institute formal al!ocations 
of scarce materials, which gave the 
Americans some concern at the time. 
But we did have to find our own 
methods of achieving similar results 
so as to fit in with the U.S. program; 
if we hadn’t we might have been cut 
off from U.S. materials. 


Te United States political con- 


N DEFENCE all our major planning 

has to fit in with U.S. plans, and 
we're not unique there: all the West- 
ern allies must do‘the same. But our 
detailed decisions depend on U.S. de- 
cisions even more than other coun- 
tries. Shall we build new weapons or 
buy them? Shall we build now or 
wait for new refinements on Ameri- 
can drawing-boards? Can we get new 
models off the assembly line or will 
we be held up for components that 
have to come from the U.S.? 

All these major departments of 
Government have their own close 
liaison with the proper parts of the 
U.S. Government. Their _ inter- 
ests are too closely interwoven and 
too detailed to be handled only 
through the old-fashioned diplomatic 
channels. But the place where all 
these pressures and problems come to 
the sharpest focus and bear with the 
grimmest urgency is the Department 





of External Affairs. Our relations 
with the United States depend on our 
foreign policies more than on any- 
thing else. And nothing in our foreign 
policies approaches the importance or 
delicacy of relations with the U.S. 

It was therefore natural that Pear- 
son talked to the State Governors 
about the difficulty which must be his 
most constant daily worry: the at- 
tempt to concert a truly allied policy 
for the West. He must have had fresh 
in his mind the let-down of the Yalu 
bombings, which was doubly sharp 
here because they came immediately 
on the heels of Lord Alexander’s 
glowing account of how well every- 
thing was being run in Korea. Cana- 
da hasn’t protested about the Yalu 
raids, and Pearson didn’t mention 
them; but they were a shock to Otta- 
wa. To the Governors Pearson re- 
peated the modern version of the 
American revolutionary cry “No 
taxation without representation.” It 
is: “No annihilation without consul- 
tation.” 


Le Was an inevitable topic. Pear- 
son rightly never loses a chance to 
remind Americans that their allies ex- 
pect to be consulted and feel they 
have a right to be consulted. The 
more significant thing about the 
speech was the time and the emphasis 
which Pearson devoted to trade 
policy. 

A few years ago there seemed to 
be some justification for the com- 
plaint that Pearson did not give 
enough attention to trade problems. 
Some people feared it was a blind 
spot in him, and it would have been 
a serious one. Economic problems 
are still the weakest chink in the 
Western alliance. Our failure to solve 
them (reflected in the continued ba!- 
ance of payments gap) underlies, and 
largely causes, the weakness of Euro- 
pean armament. For the first time 
now Pearson has in Dana Wilgress an 
under-secretary with a trade back- 
ground and a complete appreciation 
of the importance of this side of 
things. Certainly in his speech to the 
Governors he gave it all the emphasis 
anyone could wish. 

He told them that the small pro- 
portion of U.S. national income 
which comes from foreign trade 
might seem economically and _polliti- 
cally important to Americans. But, 
he said, “it simply dominates the un- 
easy economic calculations of the 
other friendly countries with which 
you are associated, including my 
own.” “Economic assistance and de- 
fence support, or mutual aid,” he 
said again, “can never in the long run 
be any substitute for wise trade poli- 
cies. . . If the strong should take ref- 
uge in ‘escape clauses’ and adminis- 
trative restrictions, what can we ex- 
pect of those who are weaker and 
more vulnerable?” 

This was not theoretical talk. The 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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Hoopla Conventions 
Are Soon Forgotten 


HE FULL accounts of the Chicago Repub- 

lican convention have a bitter fascination. 

The ancient Romans, as we remember, tried to 
quiet popular discontent by organizing free circuses 
to take the people’s mind off their troubles. But 
we don’t know of any other people at any other 
time who have tried to choose their political lead- 
ers by means of circus performances. 

Canadians probably will never fully understand 
and certainly never imitate the methods of the 
American party conventions. But if even Canada, 
the United States’ closest and friendliest neighbor, 
can only observe these circuses with mystification 
and some uneasiness, we may be sure that no other 
people on earth can begin to understand them. 

This mystification probably works in reverse 
too. Americans find it just as difficult to under- 
stand how grotesque and depressing their political 
antics seem to their foreign friends. Certainly no 
one wishing to establish confidence in the United 
States’ leadership of the Western alliance would 
present the party cozventions as a fair sample of 
American democracy. 

Happily the United States Government may be 
judged by its actions rather than by the curious 
processes which elect it. It may remain a mystery 
to us how serious American politicians—and many 
of them, at least, must be serious—can consent to 
the hoopla and free-drink technique of the conven- 
tions. But it is their business. For the rest of 
us the important thing is the sort of Government 
which results from it all. 

In the future as in the past, no doubt the allies 
and neighbors of the United States will continue 
to find things in American policy which they do 
not like. This is the fate which befalls any leader 
of any powerful alliance. But the fact remains 
that in their broad outline the postwar policies of 
the United States have been the salvation of the 
whole free world. Our mystification at the pro- 
cesses of American democracy must not obscure 
our gratitude at its results. 

How or why the United States has reached its 
position as friend and leader of the Western demo- 
cracies does not matter so much. The important 
thing is that.it has accepted that position in a sense 
from which there can be no fundamental change. 


Union Responsibility 


CTION of a board of arbitration in holding 
a union financially responsible for damage 
resulting from a wild-cat strike provides a prece- 
dent likely to have a profound effect on future 
union management relations. The award of $9,208 
to the Canadian General Electric Company may 
yet be tested in the courts, but if it is upheld, it 
seems obvious that recognition of union responsi- 
bility must inevitably result in strengthening the 
power of union leadership. 

Union responsibility is only possible if the union 
leadership is able to speak for all the employed 
men and hence the doctrine of responsibility means 
the adoption of the union shop. If a union is in 
danger of being forced to pay damages when a 
group of its members go on an unauthorized strike, 
then the union leadership must have the power to 








The Pen Is Mightier Than the Sword 


discipline its members, to levy fines or to dismiss 
them from the union which means of course, dis- 
missal from their jobs. 

Enforcement of the doctrine of union responsi- 
bility should go farther to strengthening union 
leadership than any single action in the past. It 
could lead to better labor relations. Responsibility 
on both sides could be the great factor needed to 
change industrial strife to industrial cooperation. 


Mr. L. A. Taschereau 


T THE end of the sixteen years during which 

the late L. A. Tachereau was premier of 
Quebec the Liberal party had been in power there 
for 39 years. It had developed a complacency 
about things as they were which the Quebec voters 
found it hard to tolerate during the years of the 
depression, from 1930 to 1936, and a few months 
after Mr. Taschereau’s resignation they threw out 
Mr. Godbout whom he had set in his place. They 
have never really returned to the Liberal fold in 
provincial matters; the victory of Mr. Godbout in 
1939 was wholly due to the threat of the federal 
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Passing Show 


HE average American now marries at 22, 

male, and 20%, female. The average Cana- 
dian marries at 27, male, and 24, female. Yes, we 
are a cautious people, aren’t we? 

So there will be a Canadian Seaway and an 
American Can’t-see-way. 

Time may come when we shall feel just the 
same about a non-Canadian Governor-General as 
we do now about a non-Canadian grand-stand star 
at the CNE. 


Quebec ministers to resign if he was defeated—a 
proceeding which can be excused only on the 
ground that the country was in a state of war. 

The rise of Mr. Duplessis was not due entirely, 
however, to the fact that an old and tired adminis- 
tration was in power on Grande Allée. It was also 
an example of the growing tendency to set up 
purely provincial parties which have few or no ties 
at Ottawa and can take what line they like towards 
any Ottawa administration. Mr. Duplessis began 
as a Conservative, but abandoned that banner be- 
fore he came to power. Mr. Hepburn tried hard 
to make the Ontario Liberal party independent of 
the Ottawa one, but only succeeded in wrecking 
it; the Ontario Conservative party has no need to 
dissociate itself from the federal Conservative 
party, because it runs it anyhow. The breakaway 
from the old federal parties seems to be spreading 
throughout the country; certainly there is no cheer 
for either of them in the latest results from B.C. 

Few defeated leaders have had a more pleasant 
close to their careers than Mr. Taschereau enjoyed 
after 1936. A great gentleman of the old school, 
and a member of one of the greatest families of 
French Canada, he received the respect, regard 
and even affection of people of all parties. 


On Catching Crooks 


HERE is comfort for those who are concerned 

and rightly so—at any whittling away of 
Canadian sovereignty, in the consideration and 
careful debate given by Parliament before approv- 
ing the new “supplementary convention” with the 
United States. This, as is well known to the finan- 
cial world, reputable and otherwise, is the treaty 
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amendment which permits of extradition for, to 
put it baldly, stock-selling frauds. 

The deterrent aspect of a law is often more 
important than its punitive phase and in this lies 
the hope for the elimination of an international 
scandal of long standing. This point, as well as 
another of equal consequence, was well under- 
stood by our legislators. These may be exemplified 
by two quotations from the remarks of Senator 
Hugessen, introducing the legislation in the Upper 
House. Referring to reciprocal effect he said: 
“when ... it became known that a treaty of this 
kind was being negotiated, the activities of these 
gentry were voluntarily . curtailed.” 

And again: “We are not making it possible to 
extradite a Canadian citizen to the United States 
for the doing of something in the United States 
which would not be a crime if it were done in 
Canada.” It now remains for this to be established 
practically in the courts. 

Canada (and in particular, Toronto, the “evil 
city” of the Senate debate) has suffered too long 
an offensive reputation across the border, often 
not fully recognized here at home. Domestic meas- 
ures seem to have failed to cope completely with 
the high-pressure international “boiler-room” oper- 
ators; now a new weapon is available. 

This weapon can be wielded against Americans 
and Canadians alike. And if, in its employment, 
any harm is occasioned to the peace or dignity of 
Canada, we still have Mike Pearson to utter his 
salutary and warning yelps across the border. 


John Murray Gibbon 


HE IMPACT of John Murray Gibbon upon 

the publicity business in Canada when he ar- 
rived here as head of the CPR advertising depart- 
ment several years before World War I was im- 
mense. He was the first man to perceive that 
literature and the arts could be, legitimately wed- 
ded to publicity, and he effected that alliance on 
a grand scale, to the notable benefit of the tourist 
industry and of Canada in general. Since this 
was probably the only way in which literature and 
the arts could be given a respectable establishment 
in the Canada of those days these can be no doubt 
that the alliance was highly beneficial to them. In 
a more mature society they would perhaps have 
been better off standing on their own feet; but if 
anybody had suggested in 1910 that within 40 
yaers Canada would have a Royal Commission on 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, he would have been 
laughed to scorn. 

Fortunately Gibbon knew his way about among 
the arts of many different kinds. He was a wise 
patron of painters and a discriminating encourager 
of poets. But his favorite was the folk arts, the 
crafts which are more traditional than personal. 
Like many of his fellow-executives, he may have 
been somewhat forgotten during the years since 
he retired; but the work which he did will live in 
the history of Canada’s cultural development. 


The Marburg Plan 


| Seigcapcontet scholarships abroad are financed 

A so largely by British and American generosity, 
that we doubly welcome the announcement that 
graduate students are to be exchanged by the 
ancient German University of Marburg and the 
University of Toronto with a Canadian paying the 
bills. 

The Canadian is Mr. Alan Coatsworth, a To- 
ronto insurance executive, and the whole imagina- 
tive project is the result of his energy and enter- 
prise. What began in March, 1950, as a proposal 


to place in Marburg a collection of Canadian 
books, has now developed into a medium for inter- 
national understanding. 

The Canadian library in Marburg, now number- 
ing 352 volumes, is carefully selected by a Univer- 
sity committee of four professors in Toronto. It 
grew out of a casual gift of books by Mr. Coats- 
worth who responded to a letter in SATURDAY 
Nicut from a German University student. At the 





—Gilbert A. Miine 


MR. ALAN COATSWORTH 


June convocation, the University of Marburg made 
Mr. Coatsworth an honorary life senator. 

As SATURDAY NIGHT was unknowingly the me- 
dium for the beginning of the Marburg plan, this 
magazine is being sent each week to the new Cana- 
dian library in Germany. 


Neglected Canadiana 


T IS NOT a pleasant reflection on the recogni- 

tion of Canadian books that the Canadian com- 
mittee choosing outstanding volumes for the Mar- 
burg library had to include a number of second- 
hand volumes because the editions were out‘ of 
print. The Chronicles of Canada, still the easiest 
approach to Canadian history, have been out of 
print for 25 years. The committee was able to pro- 
cure a set which, though old, had not been used. 

The committee commended as a great historical 
classic the twelve second-hand volumes of Francis 
Parkman secured for the new library. It is sad 
to think that the great Parkman is out of print. 

The twelve volumes of the Makers of Canada, a 
biographical account of 30 great Canadians, has 
also been long out of print. We do not regret this 
too much as modern writers could be encouraged 
to do a much better job than the job that was done 
so long ago. 

We are glad to see that in the modern books the 
German students will have the chance to read seven 
of the “Jalna” series, Hugh MacLennan’s “Two 
Solitudes” and “Cross Country”, Davies’ “Tem- 








pest-Tost”, Bruce Hutchison’s “The Unknown 
Country”, Marjorie Campbell’s “The Saskatche- 
wan”, two volumes of E. J. Pratt’s poems and our 
own B. K. Sandwell’s “The Canadian Peoples”. 

The committee is only starting its work and some 
obvious holes will undoubtedly be filled in. We 
sincerely hope that the professors will not con- 
tinue to overlook the work of Morley Callaghan 
who, strangely enough, has long been better appre- 
ciated outside Canada than he is in his own 
country. 


Suppose Russia Agreed? 


EW FOUR-POWER TALKS on the reunifica- 

tion of Germany, demanded by the Soviets, 
seem almost assured by the latest Allied note. We 
have agreed to the talks, it is said, to prove to the 
Germans once and for all that the Soviets will not 
permit German unity on any acceptable basis and 
to prove to the French that there is no alternative 
to the rearmament of Western Germany except 
more and unbearable armament of France. The 
British Government hadn’t quite the political need 
of Paris and Bonn to negotiate, but succumbed to 
the “one-more-try” philosophy. The Truman Ad- 
ministration has no faith at all in new talks at this 
time and is perhaps taking a certain domestic politi- 
cal risk in agreeing to them, but has done so to 
ease pressure on its weaker associates. 

We may seem to hold a strong position in this 
new cold war skirmish, in our insistence on com- 
pletely free elections. Some of the feeling of 
strength may come from a conviction that the 
Soviets will never accept such conditions; but there 
is also a tendency among our people to think that 
if only elections are truly free the result must ad- 
vance the cause of democracy and peace. It is 
true, the outcome of free postwar elections in 
Western Germany has been encouraging. But view- 
ing the curious upsurge of nationalism among 
Schumacher'‘s Socialists and the antics of Niemoel- 
ler, who has now declared that in case of war 
Germany would have to choose the Soviet side to 
survive biologically, how confident can we really 
be that even West Germany will continue to de- 
velop into a responsible democracy committed to 
integration with the West? 

Suppose Russia agreed to truly free elections in 
the Eastern Zone, how confident could we be that 
a reunited Germany of 65 million would see its 
destiny in partnership with the West rather than 
in seeking once again that domination of Europe 
which geography and German fleiss seem to have 
decreed for her? And we should never forget the 
the Soviets hold in their hands the lost territories 
of Eastern Germany and the great natural market 
for German industry, the bribe which might pro- 
duce a far more dangerous outcome: a Russian- 
German combination. 

Yet for all the risk, the talks on Germany unity 
must go forward, since until they dispel the illu- 
sions of the French and the Germans it is apparent 
that there can be no progress in developing the 
European Army Plan, the Schuman Plan or any 
other schemes for Western European unity. And 
in the end it does seem doubtful that Russia would 
in fact take the risk that a united and independent 
Germany would either line up with the West or 
reassert itself by playing off East against West. The 
Russians are not likely to forget that twice within 
a generation it was the Germans who threatened 
the utter defeat of Russia, and that they failed on 
both occasions only because they were engaged on 
a second front in the West. The lack of expectation 
that such a second front would save them again 
is bound to make the Russians very cautious about 
freeing Germany. 
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UNEXCITING YEAR 





by B. K. Sandwell 


Canada for 1951 has appeared 

in the spring number of the 
University of Toronto Quarterly, but 
as often happens, the French and 
New Canadian sections are reserved 
for a later issue; the entire Review 
will eventually appear in a single re- 
print volume. The reviewers of the 
English-language material are the 
same as last year except that Pro- 
fessors Underhill and Innis replace 
Professor Brady in the 
Social Studies depart- 
ment. Professor North- 
rop Frye again has the 
poetry section which 
E. K. Brown made so 
influential, and brings 
to it an equally deep 
but rather different wisdom. His con- 
cluding observation on Duncan 
Campbell Scott seems richly signif- 
icant: “Not since Anglo-Saxon times, 
it seems to me, has there been the 
same uneasy conflict between ele- 
mental bleakness and the hectic flush 
of a late and weary civilization that 
there has been in Canadian poetry 
and painting of the period from Con- 
federation to the depression. It had 
to go as the country became more ur- 
banized, and we may regret its pass- 
ing only if nothing new comes to 
replace it.” 


Tee annual Review of Letters in 


= 


M* BISSELL has new works by 
iV¥ithree “professional” novelists to 
deal with—Mazo de la Roche, Morley 
Callaghan and Hugh MacLennan. He 
finds Callaghan’s “The Loved and the 
Lost” considerably the most signif- 
icant, and develops with insight and 
sympathy the use of symbols which 
“become what the late Professor 
E. K. Brown would call ‘echoes’.” 
(See “Rhythm in the Novel”, which 
Callaghan may well have read.) Of 
MacLennan’s “Each Man’s_ Son”, 
Mr. Bissell says with some justifica- 
tion that “the references to Calvinism 
and the Highland temperament are 
easily detachable”, not built into the 
action. 

Mr. Vincent Tovell has been doing 
Canadian drama for a good many 
years, and it is not wholly surprising 
that he occasionally feels a_ little 
tired. This is especially the case with 
drama on the radio, which however 
happens to be the kind of drama most 
sasily undertaken by playwrights in 
ihis country who want to get a hear- 
ng, since the supply of theatres for 
ace-to-face acting is worse than lim- 
ited. Says Mr. Tovell: “Canadians 
‘ften complain that CBC dramatic 
programs are duller than they used to 
e. I wonder if this is not mainly a 
omplaint about the limits of radio as 
‘ dramatic medium.” It probably is, 
ind the only consolation is that there 
s always a new generation of listen- 
rs who will require several years be- 
ore they find out how narrow those 
mits are. Mr. Tovell is no new 
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OUR WRITERS UNDER REVIEW 


lissoner, having done this job ever 
since 1946. 

He does not even feel very hope- 
ful about television: “it is obvious 
that most of the problems that beset 
producers in search of fresh material 
for radio will be multiplied” in that 
new medium. 

The radio dramatists seem to be 
curiously concerned with the disillu- 
sionment of that unfortunate person, 
the middle-aged man _ whose life- 
values, settled in early 
youth, are no_ longer 
adequate for the situa- 
tions he must face. That 
is surely an odd subject 
for the radio listener to 
be interested in, and one 
wonders whether the 
lack of an audience to which the 
one reliable test of the box-office can 
be applied may not be allowing radio 
producers to get too far from the 
people they are supposed to serve. 
Apart from radio scripts the year was 
a very thin one, with only one pub- 
lished play (a farcical comedy) and 
only ten productions on the stage. 

Mr. Underhill was obviously the 
ideal man to review the life of Sir 
Edward Beatty, and he has a lovely 
time with it, even better than the 
author of the book (D. H. Miller- 
Barstow). Says Underhill: “His 
speeches had the same deadly quality 
of heavy monotonous tastelessness as 
had the meals in his CPR hotels and 
dining-cars. His incursions into the 
field of education showed his sincer- 
ity but also his almost complete lack 
of understanding of what higher ed- 
ucation is about. Some day Canadian 
sociologists will set themselves to in- 
vestigate how such men came to be 
turned out from the economics de- 
partments of Canadian universities 
at the turn of the century.” 


— political science section notes 
with alarm the spectacle of “a 
government official” (Dr. R. A. Mac- 
Kay) “suggesting the lines which 
should be followed in foreign policy, 
in a textbook to be used in secondary 
schools.” The criticism is just, but so 
many able thinkers are now being 
more or less employed as government 
officials that there will be hardly any- 
body left to do the job if they are ex- 
cluded. 

All in all, it seems to have been an 
unexciting year for literature in Eng- 
lish. Perhaps the production of the 
Massey Report exhausted the spiritual 
soil. The only new novelist who real- 
ly caught the novel-reader’s eye was 
John Cornish with “The Provincials”, 
and that was a matter of high prom- 
ise rather than high fulfilment. Ro- 
bertson Davies was already one of our 
best known writers, though “Tempest- 
Tost” was his first venture in the 
novel and should not be his last. Mrs. 
Creighton’s “High Bright Buggy 
Wheels” was an excellent perform- 
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THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
jointly with 
THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


Cordially invite you to attend and participate in the 


21st Anniversary Session of the 


| Couchiching Conference 
AUGUST 9—AUGUST 16 


Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, Ontario 


“The Defence of Values—The Value of Defence” 


Speakers: 
Rt. Hon. Hector McNeil 
Rev. Dr. R. S. K. Seeley 


Hanson Baldwin 
Edgar Mclinnis 


Hon. Douglas C. Abbott 
H. L. Keenleyside 
John Diefenbaker 
Walter P. Reuther 


H. Northrop Frye 
E. A. Forsey 
R. G. Cavell 
Stringfellow Barr 


SOME TOPICS: The Struggle for Power in The World Today; Place of NATO in The Power 
Struggle; Adequacy of Canadian Foreign Policy; Canadian-U.S. Relations in World Affairs; 
Economic and Financial Demands of Defence; Adequacy of Canadian Welfare Programmes; Our 
Responsibility for Aid to other Countries; The Colombo Plan; Outlook for Freedom in the 
Garrison Stote; Issues Behind Today's Problems; What Are the Human Values We Wish to 
Defend. 


REGISTRATION, whole conference $15.06, ore day $3.00, Evening Lecture Session $1.00. 


ACCOMMODATION $27.50 to $34.50 for the period. Excellent recreational facilities. 
For complete program and information write Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 273 Bloor 
St. W, Toronto, Ontario, or phone Mr. W. Cook, EM. 3-8046. 


Get Detailed Programme © Organize A Group @ Pian To Attend 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
273 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
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BASEMENT WORKSHOPS STORAGE ROOMS 


You can put a permanent end to 
your moisture worries the instant 
you plug in this amazing device. 
The Dehumidifier positively con- 
trols moisture in any closed area up 
to 8,000 cubic feet. 

It is easily portable from room to 
room — and its smart new styling 
harmonizes with room furnishings. 

The Frigidaire Dehumidifier is 
powered by the Meter-Miser—same 
thrifty unit used in Frigidaire 
Refrigerators. Backed by special 
5-Year Protection Plan. 

See your Frigidaire Dealer for 
further details. Or write for free 
descriptive folder, to Frigidaire Pro- 
ducts of Canada Limited, Scar- 
borough (Toronto 13), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change 
specifications, or discontinue models, 


without notice 





ance, but its success lies less in what 
it tells us about what happens to its 
characters than “in telling us accur- 
ately and sensitively about the south- 
ern Ontario countryside”. Two books 
of poems were things to be grateful 
for if not to get excited about: Philip 
Child’s “The Victorian House” and 
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Charles Bruce’s “The Mulgrave 
Road”. Two volumes of family rem- 
iniscence, both of which were quite 
successful with the public, cause Pro- 
fessor J. R. MacGillivray, the general 
editor, to wonder whether they were 
written “to cash in on the market for 
zany families.” 


UNIVERSITIES MEET NEW DEMANDS 


HAVE read the comments of D. J. 

Greene published in your issue of 
June 14, with interest. However, there 
are one or two statements or “implica- 
tions” which I feel should be answered. 

The first is that the veterans were 
popular with university administrators 
because of the extra dollars they 
brought to the universities, and be- 
cause they enabled us to become or 
feel big and important rather than be- 
cause they were good students. 

I would be the last to deny that we 
administrators do not like increased 
revenue, nor that we are not pleased 
and proud of being able to serve our 
country and a popular section of our 
citizens, the veterans, in a_ special 
and rather spectacular way. After all, 
we are human, and most of us were 
not long ago university teachers. This 
does not in any way affect my state- 
ment that the veterans were on the 
whole good students, and this for the 
following reasons. (1) They were 
older and more mature than ordinary 
undergraduates. (2) They had a very 
interesting and unusual experience 
behind them. (3) They were “advised” 
and “screened” by the Services and 
by DVA before coming to the univer- 
sities; and, most important, they had 
“screened” themselves in that most of 
them knew what they wanted to do 
and were prepared to make sacrifices, 
including doing some hard work, to 
achieve their objectives. 

I do not claim that the veterans 
were or are inherently “better” or 
more brilliant than the present under- 
graduates. They were different. 

Mr. Greene’s second point has to 
do with his statement that “it is pain- 
ful for an administrator to see only a 
few lonesome students rattling around 
in the great buildings that he has pro- 
jected—or for a university president 
to go back to being head of an institu- 
tion housing a mere four or five thou- 
sand students instead of ten or twelve 
thousand”. Frankly, I am_ puzzled 
as to where Mr. Greene kept him- 
self during the past seven years. If 
he were in the neighborhood of any 
Canadian university, he must have 
known some of the difficulties which 
increased enrolments created for 
administrators and teachers alike; 
inadequate accommodation, labora- 
tories, teaching staff, and all the rest. 

He must realize too what a relief 
it is for everyone, particularly the 
administrators, to return again to 
more normal enrolments. True, we 
have financial problems, but they are 
due in the main to inflation, and to 
our reluctance to reduce either staff 
or facilities. We believe that we 
need all we have and more if we are 
to serve our students properly. 

As for “students rattling around in 
great buildings”, that, of course, is 





nonsense as far as Canadian univer- 
sities are concerned. We in British 
Columbia had proportionately the 
greatest student increase in Canada— 
from 2400 to 9400—and inevitably 
the greatest drop in enrolment—from 
9400 to 5500. To meet this increase 
we brought into use on the campus 
for academic purposes and off the 
campus as residents over 500 army 
huts. In addition, we have construct- 
ed new “permanent” buildings to the 
value of some $10 million. Despite 
this, plus the drop in enrolment of 
4000, we not only have not been 
able to dispense with our army huts, 
but have as recently as this summer 
brought several more huts onto the 
campus. This was not because the 
administrators want them (I am 
under constant pressure from my 
Board of Governors to get rid of the 
huts) but because the teaching staff 
insist they must have more space and 
more equipment. 
Finally, may I again point out that 
I agree with Mr. Greene and a great 
many others that the students who 
come to us are not as well prepared 
as they should be or as we would like 
them to be. I don’t believe we will 
solve that problem, however, by writ- 
ing letters headed “The Great Be- 
traval”, but only as we recognize and 
understand the causes of this state of 
affairs, which I find in the nature of 
our society and in the ideals, and 
standards of value which it has devel- 
oped. 
NoRMAN MACKENZIE 
President, University of 
Vancouver, BC British Columbia 
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of smallpox for more than 25 years. 

Success in controlling diphtheria 
and smallpox has- meant that isola- 
tion hospitals are now largely polio 
hospitals and as a result are almost 
empty except in the polio season. 
Polio and some types of meningitis 
represent the most serious diseases 
now treated in isolation hospitals. 
New drugs have spectacularly im- 
proved the outlook for meningitis 
patients. 

Doctors are frankly sceptical about 
the value of quarantine and isolation 
when it comes to dealing with polio, 
now the most dreaded of the infectious 
diseases. Some eminent physicians sug- 
gest that the only value of the present 
policy is to provide the general pub- 
lic with the comforting feeling that a 
wide-awake public health service is 
right on top of the situation. 

To begin with, no one knows how 
polio spreads. Therefore, no one 














knows whether isolation is of the 
slightest value. In addition, there are 
a number of virus diseases of the cen- 
tral nervous system most of which do 
not cause paralysis; in the early stages 
these different diseases cannot be dis- 
tinguished from polio by clinical 
means. 

The result is that many patients 
who have not polio are isolated as 
polio cases. Actually most cases of 
polio recover without development of 
paralysis. Under these circumstances 
it is easy to see why many doctors dis- 
trust available statistics as to the prev- 
alence of polio. Some doctors suggest 
that fear of polio, particularly among 
mothers, causes more trouble than 
most cases of polio do. 

Many physicians would like to see 
isolation hospitals abolished and polio 
cases treated in special wards in ordin- 
ary hospitals. They would also like to 
see newspapers and magazines and 
public health leaders stop talking about 
the menace of polio and deal with the 
disease as a problem, but not as one 
of the major health problems of the 
day. Propaganda, of the kind so close- 
ly linked with polio, is useless and 
harmful, they say, when it does not 
point the way to an actual remedy. ’ 


O* THE whole problem of commu- 
nicable diseases, these doctors 
would like to see legislation brought 
up to date; quarantine should be en- 
forced only when it can do good. Af- 
ter generations of quarantine the inci- 
dence of measles, mumps, chicken- 
pox remains unchanged. When isola- 
tion beds are provided in general hos- 
pitals, doctors do not want to provide 
accommodation for these mild infec- 
tious diseases which can be treated 
adequately at home. They want to 
save beds for the really sick. Preven- 
tion of disease, statistics show, has 
been achieved not by quarantine but 
only when effective methods of 
immunization have been developed. 

Under the Ontario act cases of 
scarlet fever are isolated and the 
homes placarded. In some cases, de- 
pending on occupation, the husband 
is permitted to go to work only if he 
moves away from his home. But the 
act does not call for either isolation 
or placarding in cases of septic sore 
throat, a condition caused by the 
same organism that causes scarlet 
fever. The medical difference between 
the two conditions is that in one a 
scarlet rash develops; in the other it 
does not. But a patient without a rash 
may infect someone else who devel- 
ops a rash. The act was framed be- 
fore the relationship between the two 
conditions was understood. 

A scarlet fever patient is quaran- 
tined for three weeks but penicillin 
now clears up the disease in a matter 
of days. Doctors again suggest that 
the time has come to modernize legis- 
lation. 

The great triumph of public health 
has been in conquering diseases spread 
in contaminated water and milk 
(typhoid, dysentery), and in mass 
immunization when it can be effec- 
tive, as in the prevention of diphtheria 
and smallpox. When the battle started, 
strong legislative powers were needed. 
Now the success of public health has 
made some of these legislative weap- 
ons unnecessary. 
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Canadian Politicians and the Bench 
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It helps Canadian lawyers a great deal to be faithful party adherents 
when vacancies occur among our judges, and new ones are being chosen 


T IS NO SECRET that politics has a lot to do 
I with the selection of judges in Canada. People 

are not surprised when year after year vacan- 
cies on the Bench are filled with old Cabinet min- 
isters, MP’s and MLA’s, defeated candidates and 
faithful party workers. ; 

Canadian judges are appointed by the Federal 
Government under the provisions of Section 96 of 
the BNA Act. Appointments are made by Letters 
Patent in the name of the Queen, but in practice 
the Cabinet makes the selection on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Justice. It is said that the 
real power to appoint judges lies in the hands of 
the Cabinet minister or ministers coming from the 
particular province where a vacancy has occurred. 

In England much the same system prevails. 
There the Queen appoints the judges on the recom- 
mendation of the Cabinet, and within the Cabinet 
the responsibility of selection is divided between the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor. The 
Prime Minister selects the Lord Chancellor and a 
few of the leading judges and the Lord Chancellor 
chooses most of the others. The Lord Chancellor, 
while acting as a judge when in office, is also a 
member of the Cabinet as well as Speaker of the 
House of Lords. Politics has played a part in the 
selection of English judges, but its importance has 
frequently been exaggerated. 

In 1949, Lord Schuster said that “there is a 
popular belief that service to a political party at the 
moment in power is a strong influence upon the 
advice tendered to the Crown. This is a profound 
error, It would be a misfortune if the fact that a 
man had served in Parliament was to be a cause 
of his exclusion from the Bench. It is desirable 
that some at least of those by whom justice is 
administered should have had that contact with 
popular opinion which almost necessarily precedes 
election to the House of Commons, and should 
there have learned how laws are made and how the 
minds of men engaged in making them are swayed.” 

“It must be expected therefore that Members of 
Parliament should on occasion reach the Bench. 
But very few of the Lords Justices of the Court of 
Appeal and judges of the High Court have ever 
taken any part in politics.” 


N CANADA politics undoubtedly has a greater in- 

fluence on the selection of judges than it has in 
England. A_ province-by-province survey of the 
political connections of lawyers who were later 
elevated to the Bench revealed some interesting 
information. 

In BC 22 out of 26 judges were more or less 
ictive supporters of the party in power at Ottawa 
it the time of their appointment; two were regarded 
‘s neutral and two were supporters of the opposi- 
ion. In Alberta all 22 were regarded as support- 
‘rs of the party in power, and in Saskatchewan all 
33 were similarly qualified. In Manitoba 17 out 
f 20 were supporters of the party in power; one 
vas regarded as neutral and two were lukewarm 
‘upporters of the opposition. 

In Ontario 76 of the 87 judges were party sup- 
GILBERT R. SCHMITT is Professor of Law at 
the University of Saskatchewan. 


by Gilbert R. Schmitt 


porters; nine were not known to have political 
leanings, one was active on both sides and one was 
for many years in a position where he could not 
take part in politics. In Quebec 39 out of 56 
judges supported the government party; two sup- 
ported the opposition, five were regarded as politic- 
aily neutral and ten were not known to have any 
political leanings. 

In NB all 13 judges were regarded as party sup- 
porters, and in NS all 14 were politically qualified, 
although in one case the qualification was identifi- 
cation rather than active support. The six judges 
of PEI possessed the right political backgrounds, 
and appointments to the Newfoundland courts 
have also gone to government supporters. 

The results of this survey, which was made with 
the assistance of leading lawyers across the coun- 
try, cannot be expected to be completely accurate 
because many people keep their political activities 
hidden from public gaze. The results are believed 
to be accurate enough to indicate that there is 
truth in the popular belief that the way for a 
lawyer to become a judge is to support actively one 
of the major parties and hope that it will be in 
power at Ottawa when he is at his prime. It can 
be said that, other things being equal, the lawyer 
with the proper political connections will get the 
appointment and that identification with an opposi- 
tion party is virtually a bar to appointment, how- 
ever eminent the lawyer may be. 


HE SELECTION of judges is not an easy matter. 

Although judicial salaries seem large to the man 
on the street (ranging from $8,000 a year for 
County Court judges to $25,000 a year for the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada), 
many lawyers can make more money practising 
law than they can serving on the Bench, and are 
unwilling to make the sacrifice. 

Even if all lawyers were available for appoint- 
ment it would not be simply a matter of going out 
and finding the most brilliant lawyer. Various 
regional, religious and racial factors have to be 
considered. By statute the Supreme Court of 
Canada must have three judges from Quebec. 
Traditionally an equal number are appointed from 
Ontario, two from the West and one from the Mari- 
times. 

In each province there is in effect an unofficial 
quota system whereby a certain number of judges 
must be Roman Catholics and various parts of the 
province must be represented. These quota sys- 
tems are so rigid that when a vacancy occurs it is 
possible to predict the religion and sometimes the 
place of residence of the lawyer who will be chosen 
to fill it. 

The real complaint against the present situation 
is that many good lawyers are excluded from ap- 
pointment because they are actively supporting an 
opposition party. If there were only two parties 
in Canada, and if those parties regularly succeeded 
one another at Ottawa, the patronage system would 
not have such an insidious effect. However, one 


party has been in power at Ottawa since 1935. 
Under the present system lawyers who support the 
Progressive Conservative, the CCF, the Union 
Nationale or the Social Credit parties are prac- 
tically ineligible for appointment. It is fair to 
assume that within the ranks of these parties are 
lawyers who would make excellent judges, but ow- 
ing to our system of appointment, Canada will be 
deprived of their services. 

If party politics is to be taken out of judicial 
appointments, some system should be developed 
for advising the Cabinet on the abilities of the 
lawyers available. The late Harold Laski once 
suggested that appointments should be made on 
the recommendation of the judges themselves. The 
late Hon. Wallace Nesbitt proposed that when a 
vacancy occurred the Law Society of the province 
involved should nominate three lawyers and the 
Minister of Justice should be required to recom- 
mend one of them for the position. Both these 
schemes are open to the objection that they would 
involve turning an important governmental func- 
tion over to private hands. 


O NE can imagine the type of lobbying and solicit- 
ing that would go on if either the judges or 
the officials of the Law Society had the power of 
selecting new judges. Most of us would prefer 
the present system. 

The most promising suggestion is that made by 
General J. A. Clark, QC, of Vancouver, President 
of the Canadian Bar Association. He proposes that 
the Cabinet should be required to consult with the 
Chief Justice of the province involved and officials 
of the Law Society before making an appointment. 
If this arrangement were accepted in good faith by 
both the Government and the parties concerned, 
it would be a method of raising the quality of the 
judges and eliminating patronage. 

One cannot be optimistic regarding the success 
of such a scheme. In 1945 the Saskatchewan 
legislature amended the King’s Counsel Act so that 
appointments had to be approved by a committee 
consisting of the Attorney-General, the Chief 
Justice of Saskatchewan, the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench and two Benchers of the Law Society. 
It was expected that future appointments would 
be made by this committee. What actually hap- 
pened apparently was that the Attorney-General 
gave the committee a list of the lawyers whom he 
intended to appoint and the other members of the 
committee merely had the power of veto. The sys- 
tem failed to work out and in 1951 the amendment 
was repealed. 

If co-operation between a government and mem- 
bers of the Bench and a Law Society is impossible 
on such a trivial matter as the appointment of 
Queen's Counsel, it: seems hardly likely that it 
would be possible on an important matter such as 
the appointment of judges. Nevertheless, General 
Clark’s suggestion is a good one and should be 
implemented. 

If Canadians would like to have judges of the 
same calibre as those in England, who are recog- 
nized as the best in the world, they should exert 
pressure on Ottawa to take politics out of judicial 
appointments. 
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ENTERPRISE and initiative are fostered at Collins Bay, part of Kingston, Ont. pen. It has a 500-acre farm. 


New Prison Reform 


| Really Works 






The “lock-’em-up and let-’em 





stew’ method gradually gives 





way to humane understanding 





that aids self-respect but does 





not coddle. New methods 





are paying off in rehabili- 





tation; are cutting down 
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on ‘two-time losers’. 











by Maud Ferguson 
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[) ree the past year or two, newspapers 
have been carrying a new type of story 
from Canada’s federal penitentiaries. At one 
time, the only prison story given prominence con- 
cerned violence or a jail break. Today the news 
is not so spectacular. The reports do not carry four- 
column headlines, nor do they always make the 
front page, but these facts alone point to spectacu- 
lar changes in Canadian penitentiaries. 

Today’s stories bring home the fact that the 
men and women behind bars—whether they are 
there for manslaughter, armed robbery, a sex of- 
fence or drug addiction—are not a race apart. In 
the majority of cases, faulty environment, emo- 
tional maladjustment or weakness of character 
have put them where they are. Their interests are 
similar to those of people outside the prison. In 
fact, some people at large have behaved in much 
the same way, the only difference being that those 
inside have been caught! 

In a Vancouver paper we read of a New West- 


minster Soft Ball team playing the penitentiary in- 
mates on a Saturday afternoon. A Toronto col- 
umnist quotes an article published in a prison news- 
paper. In Winnipeg inmates of Stoney Mountain 
have donated blood to the Red Cross Blood Bank. 
In Kingston, an exhibition of art in a city hotel 
arouses community interest: the 120 pictures have 
been painted by penitentiary inmates and have been 
judged by André Bieler, Director of Queen’s Uni- 
versity School of Fine Arts. 

News of this kind is now picked up at all of 
Canada’s seven penitentiaries—Dorchester in New 
Brunswick, St. Vincent de Paul in Montreal, Kings- 
ton (which includes the women’s prison) and Col- 
lins’ Bay in Ontario, Stoney Mountain in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan Penitentiary at Prince Albert and 
BC Penitentiary at New Westminster. 

During the past year, 7,817 inmates were kept 
in custody in these seven institutions at a cost to 
the taxpayer of approximately $100 a month each. 
But they only comprise about 28 per cent of Can- 
ada’s total prison population. It is only the crim- 
inals given terms of two years or more who are 
placed in federal institutions. Those given shorter 
terms are sent to municipal jails or provincial in- 
stitutions which differ widely in the quality of 
treatment they give inmates. In some provinces the 
jails meet the requirements of progressive penol- 
ogists; others lag far behind. 


T WAS not many years ago, however, that the 

federal prisons were run along similarly archaic 
lines. The convicted man was not only deprived of 
his liberty, that greatest punishment of all; he was 
also forced to live out his sentence in a state of 
bleak discomfort, rigorous discipline, and utter 
boredom. Almost all became bitter and resentful. 

The general rule under the old regime was si- 
lence. The inmate spent six hours a day in the 
prison workshops or on the prison farm often en- 
gaged in work for which he had no aptitude. He 
worked in silence. He had thirty to forty minutes of 
recreation daily. No games were permitted involv- 
ing physical contact; no group activity was organ- 
ized. His recreation time was spent walking around 
the prison yard in a circle—in silence. 

After getting his meal, cafeteria style, the inmate 
filed back to his cell to eat it 4 i nce. In 
the evening he was still not allowed to communi- 
cate with his neighbor but in those hours a radio, 
its programs censored, blared from a loud speaker. 
The inmate was permitted two books a week, but 
the prison libraries were limited so his selection of 
literature soon ran out. During the week-end he 
was allowed one magazine—censored. The only 
break in his deadly routine was chapel service on 
Sunday and a very occasional concert or movie 
during the winter months. He was, and is, allowed 
two ounces of tobacco weekly. 

In the interests of safety the inmate was not per- 
mitted to shave himself but was given a shave once 
a week by the prison barber. His hair was cut about 
once a month. His unshaven state and prison cloth- 
ing did nothing to help his self-respect. 

In those days the teacher who was provided in 
each institution to give grade-school lessons from 
four to six hours a week, also acted as librarian. 
In some cases the library was used by as many as 
800 prisoners. 

The inmate was allowed a visit from a member 
of his family once a month. If no family, no 
visitor. No exceptions were made. 

He was paid five cents a day. Out of this he 
paid a portion of the cost of his tobacco and saved 
the rest against the day of his release. When that 
time came, prisoners with few exceptions were 
frustrated, anti-social human beings, untrained to 
take their places in the community. 

For many years there had been some officials 
in both federal and provincial penal service who 
saw the need for reform and did their best to 
ameliorate the prisoners’ lot, but the public was dis- 
interested and the system was against them. Out- 
side there were a few voices crying for change and 
one of the most effective was that of Miss Agnes 
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MacPhail, former Commons member. 

As these people had anticipated, 
resentment behind prison walls event- 
ually boiled into trouble; in the 
1920’s and °30’s, incidents of violence 
in the penitentiaries forced the Gov- 
ernment to take action. In 1936 a 
Royal Commission to Investigate the 
Penal System of Canada was estab- 
lished and its report, popularly 
known as the Archambault Report, 
not only decried existing conditions 
but made constructive suggestions 
aimed at the reformation and reha- 
bilitation of the criminal. 

During the war years fourteen spe- 
cific reforms were introduced into 
the prisons. For example, more liberal 
visiting arrangements were made; the 
deprivation of library and visiting 
privileges were prohibited as meth- 
ods of punishment; shaving and bath- 
ing was made more frequent. 

However, it was not until 1946 
when Major General R. B. Gibson 
was appointed as Commissioner, di- 
rectly responsible to the Minister of 
Justice, that the Penitentiary Branch 
was allowed to introduce basic re- 
forms developed from modern peno- 
logical studies. 


ENERAL GIBSON, a member of the 
Ontario Bar and at the end of the 
war Vice Chief of the General Staff, 
chose as his deputies an educationist 
and a psychiatrist. Joseph McCulley, 
MA, then headmaster of Pickering 
College, Newmarket, Ontario, recent- 
ly made Warden of Hart House, 
U of T, was appointed to direct edu- 
cational and training activities in the 
institutions. Dr. L. P. Gendreau, who 
had served with the Army’s Medical 
Services and before that had been di- 
rector of the Selkirk Mental Hospital 
in Manitoba, was appointed to reor- 
ganize and extend the penitentiary 
medical services. G. L. Sauvant, with 
his invaluable practical experience as 
a penitentiary administrator, remain- 
ed as senior assistant commissioner. 
Under the direction of these men, 
the whole pattern of federal prison 
treatment is gradually being changed. 
The entire emphasis now is on reha- 
bilitation—not punishment. 
To achieve this end, not only has a 
liberalizing policy been introduced 
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into the penitentiaries and a broad 
educational program been established 
for the inmates, but education in the 
new philosophy of treatment is being 
given to the penitentiary officers. The 
first Penitentiary Officers’ Training 
Course was held in Ottawa in Febru- 
ary, 1948, and a permanent Peniten- 
tiary Staff College has been estab- 
lished in Kingston this year. There 
students ranging from administrative 
officers to prison guards are given 
lectures in sociology, psychiatry, psy- 
chology and penology, as well as in 
physical training and custodial duties. 


r SPITE of the emphasis now being 
placed on rehabilitation, sentiment- 
ality is not permitted to creep into the 
program. No one is allowed to for- 
get that the safe custody of the pris- 
oner must be of first importance. 

The deprivation of an individual's 
liberty makes physical barriers and 
restraints inevitable. The aim is to de- 
velop for the prisoner as normal a 
life as possible within the severe limi- 
tations that must result from a prison 
sentence. 

It is impressed on_ penitentiary 
officers that while there is a small per- 
centage of prisoners of low intelli- 
gence—people who find life outside 
too complex for them and actually 
find relief in the regimentation of 
prison life—the average IQ of in- 
mates follows the curve of individuals 
outside. In most cases a man becomes 
a criminal, not because of any lack 
of intelligence but because of his mo- 
tivation, his emotional instability or 
emotional immaturity. 

Psychological studies of prisoners 
are now being made. On his admit- 
tance to the penitentiary each prison- 
er is interviewed by a trained per- 
sonnel worker, known as a classifica- 
tion officer, who makes out his case 
history. If the prisoner shows evi- 
dence of psychic disturbance he is 
referred to a psychiatrist. Four insti- 
tutions are now covered by psychiatric 
service and psychiatric attention is 
available to the others. 

Every prisoner automatically has a 
second interview six months after his 
admittance and three months before 
his release, but anyone asking for a 
special interview with the classifica- 
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PRISONER and instructor look over plans for a house prisoners are building, as 


part of new rehabilitation planning. Prison treatment has been greatly changed. 





Safety Tips 
for Vacation Trips 


WW THAT VACATION TIME has come, 
many motorists will follow the natural 
urge to take to the open road. Whether 
they go on a vacation or week-end trip, or 
just for a drive in the country, they will find 
motoring most pleasant when it is safest. 


According to government data, motor 
vehicle accidents accounted for 43 percent 
of all deaths from accidental causes, and 
injured fifty thousand people in Canada 
in one year. Safety authorities say that a 
good way to make your summer trips 
more pleasant as well as safer is to follow 
such motoring precautions as these: 


1. Always drive at a safe and sane 
speed. Reports of traffic authorities show 
that in 2 out of every 5 fatal accidents, a 
speed violation was involved. That is why 
it is so important to drive at a speed which 
gives you complete control of your car at 
all times. 


2. Follow other cars ata safe distance. 
According to the Canadian Automobile 
Association, even when going only 30 
miles per hour, under normal conditions, 
it would take you about 80 feet to come to 
a complete stop. This emphasizes the need 
of allowing ample stopping room between 
your car and the car ahead. A safe margin 
is one car length for every 10 miles of 
speed. Of course, this distance should be 
increased at night, and when driving on 
slippery roads or in bad weather. 


3. Keep constantly alert to other cars 
on the road.This may help you avoid an 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office: 
Ottawa 4, Canada 


your booklet, 72T, entitled, 


accident, even if their drivers do something 
wrong. For example, by watching traffic 
coming from both left and right when near- 
ing an intersection, you may be able to 
anticipate and avert possible danger. For 
the same reason, it is wise to pay attention 
to traffic coming toward you at all times, 
and especially on hills and curves. 


4. Be prepared for driving emergen- 
cies. Should a tire blow out, keep a firm 
grip on the wheel with both hands and let 
the car slow down before applying the 
brakes. This will help prevent dangerous 
swerving. When stopping on a slippery sur- 
face, apply your brakes lightly, then release 
and apply again to help avoid skidding. 


5. Have your car’s condition checked 
regularly. Traffic reports show that vehicle 
defects are contributing causes in about | 
out of every 9 fatal accidents. Defective 
brakes, lights, tires and steering mecha- 
nisms are most frequently at fault. Every 
part of your car should be periodically 
checked to make sure it is in safe operating 
condition. Such inspection is especially im- 
portant before taking a trip. 
Metropolitan has prepared a booklet, 
“How’s Your Driving?” to help you in- 
crease the pleasure and safety of your 
motoring. This booklet contains many 
practical comments and suggestions that 
tell how to drive with the least amount of 
worry and trouble. Use the coupon below 
to send for your free copy. 


Please send me a copy of 


How’s Your Unving ?” 
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The Oldest Name 
in Scotch... 
Famous for 324 Years 


Dont he Vague..say 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


THE SCOTCH WITH THE INTER- 
NATIONAL REPUTATION FOR 
UNCHANGING QUALITY. 


wreYew x xFIVE STAR 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 





Shout this happy call for the ale that tops them 
all! Carling’s New Red Cap excels in smooth 
flavour and light-hearted goodness—in 
harmony with public taste for over a century. 
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tion officer, chaplain or school 
teacher may have them. 

Studies are underway as to the best 
methods of treating alcoholics and 
drug addicts. During the past two 
years Alcoholics Anonymous has sent 
representatives into the institutions to 
organize chapters with marked suc- 
cess—and these contacts made with 
AA inside the penitentiaries have 
helped alcoholic prisoners on their 
discharge. 

Eight to ten per cent of the inmates 
of federal prisons are sex offenders. 
While the public shows deep concern, 
and often resentment, over sex 
offences, psychiatrists find the cause 
in arrested emotional development. 
Their behavior is caused by maladjust- 
ment in the sexual sphere, just as al- 
coholics or dope addicts are mal- 
adjusted in other spheres. 

Special studies are being made con- 
cerning the most effective way of 
treating sex offenders and _interest- 
ingly enough statistics now available 
show that out of 73 cases studied, 
only two returned to serve a second 
sentence and in one of the two cases, 
the second offence was theft. 

Today every effort is made to di- 
rect the inmate into the occupation 
for which he has most aptitude. 

“Although it is true that the ma- 
jority of inmates of institutions are 
likely to be persons who have grown 
up in depressed backgrounds or 
who have had inadequate opportuni- 
ties,” former Deputy Commissioner 
McCulley says, “it is true also that 
offenders are found in every class of 
society and wide facilities are needed 
to serve a wide and yaried prison pop- 
ulation.” 


_ SERVE this varied population, ar- 
rangements were made to provide 
DVA educational courses for prison 
inmates and also the courses made 
available through p-ovincial depart- 
ments of education. Most of the edu- 
cation, above public-school leaving 
age, is carried on by correspondence 
and the inmate is helped by the peni- 
tentiary teacher and the librarian. 

It is impossible for anyone to ob- 
tain his university degree while be- 
hind the bars, nevertheless several in- 
mates have already made good head- 
way in university courses and hun- 
dreds have added high-school credits. 

The majority of prisoners are em- 
ployed in the prison shops. In the past 
little attention was given to training, 
although many products for us? in 
the penitentiary and other Govern- 
ment departments were turned out. 
In fact, during the war, $4 million 
worth of equipment was made for the 
armed forces. Today, however, there 
is more attention given to training, 
and vocational training classes are 
made available to selected prisoners. 

J. A. McLaughlin, who is directly 
in charge of the industrial work, re- 
ports that 206 out of 3,090 inmates 
are now taking these courses, the re- 
mainder are given training on the job 
in the shops. On their discharge the 
National Employment Service has 
given valuable assistance in getting 
men established in jobs. Some trade 
unions, collaborating with the prison 
authorities, have opened their mem- 
bership to prison-trained workers. 

McLaughlin, who has been in the 





service since 1924, says the new sys- 
tem of graduated pay, ranging from 
10 to 20 cents a day, has proved a 
useful incentive to the workers. 

The rule of silence has now, vir- 
tually, been wiped out. Out of their 
small wages the inmate must save 18 
cents a week, but the remainder of 
his earnings—60 cents to $1.20 a 
week—may be spent as he desires— 
at the canteen or for special equip- 
ment. 

The opening of canteens last De- 
cember was one of the most impor- 
tant events in the life of the inmates. 
They carry fifteen items ranging from 
toilet supplies, to chocolate bars and 
cigarette papers. To the man outside 
the prison cigarette papers may not 
seem important. Inside they mean 
much to a prisoner who at one time 
had to roll his weekly two ounces of 
tobacco in toilet paper. 


7 INTRODUCTION of organized 
sport and of various year-round 
recreational activities including mov- 
ing pictures—and in some institutions 
the organization of an orchestra—has 
made a great difference to the in- 
mate’s life, as have the right to sub- 
scribe to daily papers and the publi- 
cation of a prison newspaper. 

Nowadays, softball is played in all 
seven of the institutions; hockey 
teams have been organized in three. 
Inmate committees have charge of 
the games and the newspapers. Out- 
side teams are invited inside to play 
the penitentiary teams. 

It would be wrong to suggest that 
federal-prison reform in Canada is 
an accomplished fact. From the Com- 
missioner down, men in the service 
see things still to be done, that can- 
not be achieved. This is partly due 
to physical difficulties. Most of the 
penitentiaries are old and out-moded 
in design and large capital expendi- 
ture would be needed to make them 
meet modern requirements. 

There is a need for the segregation 
of first offenders. Efforts have been 
made in this direction. In Kingston 
the Collins’ Bay Penitentiary is now 
used for the young offender. Simi- 
larly in Quebec an important step 
has been taken this year in the open- 
ing of the Federal Training Centre 
being run in connection with St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. Inmates between 16 
and 23 are being placed there in a 
modern building which has four dor- 
mitories. Instead of in cells the in- 
mates sleep six to eight in a room. A 
few single rooms are also included 
in the plan. A broad educational pro- 
gram—including, of course, academic 
studies—is underway in the training 
centre. 

Penitentiary officials look to the 
day when other training centres can 
be established across Canada and for 
the time when special arrangements 
can be made to give the prisoner spe- 
cial treatment on his arrival in the 
penitentiary. It is also considered de- 
sirable that a “pre-release” unit be 
established in which the prisoner can 
be oriented for his return to civilian 
life. More qualified personnel are 
also required, although a step towards 
keeping men of quality in the service 
and in obtaining others has already 
been taken by increasing rates of pay 
for all penitentiary officers. 
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Hudson Valley 


by Philip Florman 


lake, deep in the heart of the 

Adirondacks to the skyscrapers 
of Manhattan, so runs the Hudson 
River. One of the great rivers of the 
world, the course of the Hudson is a 
fascinating trail into one of its coun- 
try’s outstanding scenic settings, a 
trail studded with colorful mementoes 
of the past. 

Practical New Yorkers think of the 
Hudson as two streams, an upper 
river and a lower river, two unlike 
bodies of water with distinctive per- 
sonalities. 

In its first 150 miles the river has 
a rural character. Gathering up scores 
of trout streams it flows in sweeping 
curves from the Adirondack forest 
past fertile farms. Fishermen know 
the deep pools of the upper river. On 
it float the pulp logs of the lumber- 
men. Sunday picnickers seek its quiet 

banks. 

Only hikers who tramp Adirondack 
trails see the river at its source— 
Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds on Mt. 
Marcy—but at the secluded mining 
town of Tahawus, where titanium is 
blasted from granite cliffs, the youth- 
ful Hudson leaves its mountain soli- 
tude and may be followed by the 
motorist. a 


Frise. A LONELY mountain 


B Y THE TIME the Hudson has reach- 
ed Glen Falls, where it roars over 
a rock cliff in a swirl of spray and 
foam, it has grown to respectable pro- 
portions. Route 9, the principal high- 
way to the Adirondacks and the north, 
crosses the river at the falls. Under 
the highway bridge, and reached by a 
stairway, is the cave mentioned in 
James Fenimore Cooper’s “Last of 
the Mohicans.” 

From Glens Falls south the river 
is a road into the past. Along this 
route, marked still earlier by Indian 
war parties and pioneer settlers, came 
“Gentleman Johnny” Burgoyne’s in- 
vading army in 1777. At the spot 


where the river sweeps in a bend 
around the village of Schuylerville, 
these proud troops surrendered to a 
“rabble in arms.” High on a hill over- 
looking the river is the towering mon- 
ument which recalls the Saratoga 
Battlefield. 

In a quiet corner of the battlefield 
is a marker which is surely one of the 
most moving memorials in America. 
It bears no name, just a military boot 
and a stirring phrase in honor of the 
man whose leg was wounded on this 
spot and whose heroism won the day. 
The nameless hero was _ Benedict 
Arnold whose destiny was curiously 
bound with the course of the Hudson. 
Here, near its upper reaches, he 
reached the peak of his glory. Three 
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F.D.R.'s HYDE PARK: NATIONAL HiSTORIC SITE 


the point where the river passes from 
state to federal control. The lower 
stretch from Troy to New York is a 
tidal estuary, an arm of the sea which 





BEAR MOUNTAIN BRIDGE WITH ITS SUPERB SCENERY 


years later, beside the waters of the 
lower river at West Point, he betrayed 
his country. 

At Troy the river is blocked by a 
Federal lock and dam which marks 
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VIEW FROM THE WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 


has overrun the river channel. Boat- 
men must reckon with problems of 
tide and current and navigation is 
regulated by the Coast Guard. The 
river traffic is heavy—ocean freight- 
ers bound upriver with lumber, pulp 
and molasses for the Port of Albany, 
others outbound with western grain 
for Europe, oil tankers and barges, 
yachts moving between the Atlantic 
and the Great Lakes. At Albany, a 
seaport 150 miles from the Atlantic, 
the inland seas of the Great Lakes 
are linked with the ocean by the New 
York State Barge Canal. 


fang along the lower river is easy 
and convenient. Route 9 on the 
east and Route 9W on the west follow 
the river. On the east side of the river 
the Taconic Parkway is an express 
highway from New York 75 miles 
north to Red Hook. Perched on the 
river banks are towns whose old 
Dutch houses were standing long be- 
fore the Revolution. The city of King- 
ston this year celebrates its 300th year 
of existence with a year-long celebra- 
tion. 

Men known the world over have 
made their homes beside Hudson 


waters. Today their houses are public 
shrines visited by thousands. In an 
old stone farm house at Newburgh 
George Washington lived during the 
closing months of the Revolution and 
it was from this headquarters that he 
announced the successful end of that 
long war. At West Camp is “River- 
by,” the home of the naturalist, John 
Burroughs. Further downstream at 
Tarrytown, on the east bank, is 
“Sunnyside,” the home of Washington 
Irving. Years of research and recon- 
struction financed by Rockefeller 
funds have made the building and 
grounds a living page from the past. 
The reconstruction has also included 
the old Dutch manor house, Philipse 
Castle, nearby. ; 
B EST KNOWN of the valley homes is 
the Hyde Park residence of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The home and 
the adjoining memorial library are 
administered by the National Park 
Service and are open to the public 
every day except Monday. 

Also in the village of Hyde Park 
is the Vanderbilt Mansion. Built and 
furnished during the closing years of 
the last century at a cost of a million 
dollars, the mansion is preserved to- 
day as a typical example of the 
wealthy homes which were once fre- 
quent in the valley. It is a public 
museum administered by the National 
Park Service. Another famous man- 
sion is open to the public at Staats- 
burg, a few miles north of Hyde Park, 
where the estate of Ogden Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Hoover, has been converted 
to a state park. 

Great estates and mansions typified 
the lower Hudson valley in the Gay 
Nineties. The public parks which line 
its shores are the keynote of today. 
Most of the mansions are gone now, 
converted to schools, monasteries and 
institutions. The way of life that went 
with them is gone too. In their place 
have come parks, playgrounds and 
picnic areas in which the Hudson 
valley can be enjoyed by thousands. 

Largest of the parks is Palisades 
Interstate Park which extends on the 
west bank from the George Washing- 
ton Bridge in New York City to Bear 
Mountain Bridge, 50 miles upstream. 
On the eastern shore there are seven 
parks and three picnic areas. 
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IN THE ANDES, descendants of the tribes ruled by the Incas still carry on a 
primitive existence, still herd the voracious goat, great destroyer of the land. 


Colonizing the 


Peru looks to European immigrants 








—-wide World 


IN LIMA, to which the poverty-stricken Indians are flocking from the mountains, 
desolate, verminous slums like this condemn an uprooted people to crime or TB. 


Upper Amazon 


to develop latent riches of jungle 


while her improverished Incas leave the Andes to crowd into city slums 


by J. Halcro Ferguson 


Lima. 


ERU is now making the first large-scale effort 
P: bring in European immigrants since the 

days of the original Spanish settlement. She 
wants their skill and knowledge in irrigating her 
deserts and developing the untapped riches of the 
Upper Amazon jungle. 

Peru missed the great wave of 19th Century 
European immigration which flowed into the 
United States, and Canada, and into Brazil and the 
Argentine, mainly because of the long and uncom- 
fortable trip around the Horn which was neces- 
sary before the opening of the Panama Canal. 

It might be said that Chile, which should have 
suffered from the same disadvantage, received at 
this time a large number of colonists from Britain, 
particularly from Scotland, and even more from 
Germany. The difference lay in the fact that Cen- 
tral and Southern Chile were ideal for European 
immigration, the former being a temperate agri- 
cultural and wine-growing area, and the South 
having a climate and countryside rather like that 
of Scandinavia. 

No such conditions obtain in Peru. The coast is 
a long strip of desert, punctuated by oases already 
fully exploited by Peruvians. The Andes mountain 
valleys, known as the sierra, provide the barest 
living for millions of Indians and _half-Indians. 
Beyond the Andes is the Amazonian jungle, known 
locally as the montana, from a confusion with the 
word monte, meaning a wood. 


pee RECENTLY nobody but the aboriginal and 
/ primitive Indian inhabitants could live for long 
in the jungle—European, Asian and African alike, 
as well as the Andean Indians, succumbed before 
the ravages of tropical disease. But now there are 
prospects that both the coast and the jungle may 
be opened up for European immigration. Intensive 
road-building along the coast has led to the in- 
crease in the prosperity of the area and the possi- 
J. HALCRO FERGUSON is the London Observer's 
correspondent for Latin America and is now on a 
prolonged trip through South America. 


bility of irrigating much of what is now desert. It 
is NOW planned, also, to build a railway across the 
Andes to the hitherto almost inaccessible jungle, 
which, thanks to modern methods of combatting 
tropical scourges, can be made reasonably healthy 
and safe for outsiders. 

One obstacle the new arrivals are certain to face, 
however, is the objection of the natives to their 
presence. Living in a kind of primitive tribal com- 
munism, wearing little or no clothing, and having 
a superstitious dread of anything metal, they back 
away even at the sight of belt buckles of non- 
natives with whom they come into contact. A re- 
cent missionary expedition under the leadership of 
the Dominican Father Gerardo Fernandez report- 
ed that they show neither interest in nor envy of 
the advantages of modern civilization. 


ws |) why THINK they envy us,” Father Fernandez 
told a press conference here. “It puts no shad- 
ow on their happiness to know that we have phil- 
osophical systems, highly-organized politics, and 
traffic lights at every street corner. When we told 
them these things they laughed at us, and told us 
that we had complicated life too much.” 

However little the Indians may relish the com- 
plicated life, it looks as if they are going to find 
themselves ‘involved in it willy-nilly. Already the 
local population is not entirely composed of naked 
savages. A Peruvian friend of mine introduced me 
to, a young lady, and after a few minutes’ conver- 
sation I asked if she came from Lima. She shook 
her head. “It sounds rather silly,” she said, glanc- 
ing at her high-heeled shoes and nylon stockings, 
“but as a matter of fact I come from the jungle.” 

If everything goes as planned, in a few years it 
may not sound silly at all. A report recently 
issued by the Peruvian committee cooperating in 
UNESCO's study of the Amazon, says that the 
area can produce petroleum, rubber, timber, and 
woodpulp, as well as being suitable for cattle, and 
for the cultivation of coffee, cotton, jute, tobacco, 
rice, bananas, tea and sugar cane. If sufficient 
capital can be found to put the incoming immi- 
grants on their feet, the Amazon jungle might yet 


become the mainstay of the Peruvian economy, 
and an important world producer. 

While newcomers are moving to the frontier 
the descendants of the once proud and civilized 
Incas are trekking in their misery to the capital 
city of Lima. These Indians, now reduced to 
scratching a miserable subsistence from their own 
inadequate soil or working for a bare living wage 
on large private estates, profess the Christian re- 
ligion but in many ways have been left almost 
untouched by the advent of the Europeans. 

Their style of clothing is not unlike that of their 
ancestors at the time of the Conquest, few of 
them can read or write, and most of them are 
unaware of anything which is happening outside 
their own vicinity. They tend to be apathetic, 
resentful of outsiders, and to find their only escape 
from the hopelessness of daily life in the mastica- 
tion of the coca leaf and in periodic bouts of 
drinking on the Saints’ days which were once the 
pagan festivals of their ancestors. 


S UCCESSIVE Peruvian Governments have attempt- 
J ed, with little success, to cope with the “prob- 
lem of the Indian”, but these attempts have general- 
ly ended wih reams of advice from Parliamentary 
Commissions which have provoked a brief outcry 
in parliament and press and then have been pigeon- 
holed and forgotten. The present administration 
is having to face another facet of this problem. 
For the first time, in large numbers, the Indian is 
coming to town. 

Entire Indian families, impelled by the poverty 
of their highland holdings, pack up and take train 
or truck—or even walk—to Lima, to them the 
capital of the world, where they have heard it is 
possible to live like human beings. Usually they 
arrive with little or no money, and knowing nobody 
except some compadre of whose very address they 
have probably only the haziest notion. 

These pathetic people, in their strange, outmoded 
clothes, carrying with them all their possessions in 
baskets or wrapped in shawls, pour out of Desam- 
parados Station in Lima, where they hope to bring 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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Coal Can Fight Its Way Back 


OR SEVERAL YEARS diesel engines have 
Peers employed on the entire Canadian Na- 

tional Railway’s service on Prince Edward 
Island. The results have been encouraging. Report- 
ing to the Commons Railway and Shipping Com- 
mittee, CNR President Donald Gordon said there 
had: been an operating saving of $291,000—about 
16 per cent—on the PEI service last year. 

But the case was made for diesels before this. 
U.S. railroads have shown 60 per cent savings on 
fuel costs and 40 per cent savings on maintenance 
costs. These figures can’t be applied to Canadian 
railroads, as Operating conditions are different 
here, but the Canadian lines have done their own 
experimenting. 

Along with the road tests, there are several other 
items in the dieselization program that have had 
to be considered by the Canadian railroads. Sav- 
ings like the 60 per cent on fuel and 40 per cent 
on maintenance show up in tests, and they are 
pretty impressive. All they actually show, how- 
ever, is that large savings can be made on the 
operation of a limited number of diesel locomotives. 

Essentially these savings are the result of more 
efficient use of the heat energy in fuel: the diesels 
are said to get 25 per cent compared with the steam 
locomotive’s 8 per cent. But these savings—as 
money in pocket—are modified somewhat by the 
interest and depreciation charges on the high-cost 
diesel equipment. Taking full advantage of the 
economies of diesel operation requires that the 
engines be kept busy—an item that may not show 
up in tests. 

It has been estimated that it would cost the 
CNR half a billion dollars to put through a full 
dieselization program now. As it is, the company 
is proceeding gradually: $95 million will be spent 
on conversion during the coming five years, and 
the whole program will be spread over at least 
15 years until existing steam locomotives have all 
been worn out. 

From whatever cause, Canadian railroads have 
been slower to adopt the diesel completely than 
have the U.S. lines. In the U.S., during the first 
half of 1951 a point was reached where diesel- 
electric locomotives handled more than half the 
freight service, three-quarters of the yard switch- 





by Michael Young 


ing service, and about two-thirds of the passenger 
service of U.S. railroads. 
This seems to be the trend in Canada too. Don- 


*ald Gordon’s statements that “the day of the steam 


locomotive is over”, and that the CNR would be 
buying no more of them, brought a continuing 
local problem to national attention. Oil and natural 
gas have been a dark cloud on the economic 
horizons of Canadian coal-mining communities for 
some time. After Mr. Gordon’s warning, the storm 
signals were hoisted. Diesels may mean great sav- 
ings to the CNR, but the subsequent reduction in 
the CNR’s coal purchases is a hard blow to Cana- 
dian coal-mining communities. For, in spite of the 
fact that coal is still used for heating purposes in 
42 per cent of all dwellings in Canada, the rail- 
ways are a most important single customer. 


ro CNR now buys a total of some seven mil- 
lion tons of coal a year from all sources. At the 
end of the five-year diesel-conversion program, 
this will be reduced by about 2% million tons. 
Most of this reduction would be felt by U.S. sup- 
pliers since they are the main source of the CNR’s 
coal. Nova Scotia producers, who are most con- 
cerned with the CNR’s coal-buying plans, expect a 
reduction of about 280,000 tons a year—about 
25 per cent of what they normally sell to the line. 

But the reduction may be greater. Gordon 
warned that the CNR will get its coal from the 
cheapest source, and at the moment, Canadian 
coal prices are rising, and U.S. coal prices are fall- 
ing. Dominion Coal Company’s President, Lionel 
Forsyth, warned recently that the company’s coal 
was beginning to price itself out of the market 
because of increasing production costs. The NS 
coal producers are now unable to compete, price- 
wise, with imported U.S. coal in Quebec and parts 
of New Brunswick. 

The Nova Scotia coal industry, like that of 
Alberta, is assisted by tariffs and transport sub- 
sidies that were designed to make Canadian coal 
competitive with imported coal in the central Cana- 





MECHANIZATION of coal mining, left, cuts cost in Alberta mine. On right, coke ovens at Coleman, Alta. About 


dian market. Both these aids are much less effec- 
tive than they were originally. The tariff is a spe- 
cific duty, remaining the same regardless of price 
changes. As a result of generally rising prices, the 
tariff is now only a small part of the total price 
of the coal, and the protection it gives to Cana- 
dian-mined coal is reduced. 

The transport subsidies are aimed at assisting 
the movement of Canadian coal to central Canada 
“by equalizing the laid-down cost of Canadian 
coal with United States coal”. As U.S. coal prices 
drop and Canadian coal prices rise, the subsidies 
become inadequaie. 

The CNR’s announced dieselization program is 
just another blow on a_ well-bruised backside: 
twenty-five years ago coal was providing about 
70 per cent of the energy derived from water 
power and mineral fuels. Today it provides only 
about 40 per cent of the total, and the trend is 
still downward, providing nothing is done to 
arrest it. 

But things are underway to arrest the down- 
trend, though they have been an unaccountably 
long time in coming. Coal is now in the position 
where it has to make some adjustments or be 
relegated to a minor role in the Canadian indus- 
trial program. This is bringing about a long over- 
due revision in industrial thinking about the 
product. 


r rHIs chemical age it is hard to understand why 
an industry faces difficulties when its product 
is the source of such important modern commo- 
dities as plastics, explosives, solvents, dye, drugs, 
flavors, finishes, paints, perfumes, poisons, and 
even oil, to name but a few of a list of 126 prod- 
ucts of coal. 

However, as a chemical raw material, coal 
doesn’t seem to be playing much of a part in Can- 
ada’s booming chemical industry yet. The gross 
value of the industry’s products as a whole comes 
to about $800 million a year: coal-based chemicals 
account for about one-eighth of this. 

Coal plays a bigger role, of course, in countries 
that don’t have the petroleum resources or poten- 
tial that Canada has. It’s almost a case of too 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 


a ton of coal, as coke, smelts one ton of iron ore. 
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He Makes Money Giving Prizes 


For a price, this ex-hardreck miner will select, wrap and present all the awards 
for picnics and parties, saving countless headaches for entertainment committees 


which holds that nothing is bet- 

ter than receiving, a big, jovial 
man in Mimico, Ontario, is making a 
tidy sum just giving things away. 

John Charles Mason has_ been 
known to part with a set of building 
blocks in the morning and a new car 
in the afternoon and still finish the 
day with a profit. This 35-year-old 
Mavy veteran, a one-time hardrock 
miner, is a professional prize-giver. 

He gives away about 250,000 
prizes and presents a year at some 
300 picnics and 500 parties and pre- 
vents, according to his reckoning, 
about 800 headaches. Most of his 
gifts go to children, and Mason, with 
a keen eye on the market, is applying 
to it something new in child psych- 
ology. Of which, more later. 

Four years ago, Jack Mason dis- 
covered that whenever there was a 
church picnic, an office Christmas 
party or a club social, he was the fall 
guy stuck to buy the prizes and pres- 
ents. He concluded that someone 
ought to do it on a wholesale scale 
and save on headaches. Having a 
good eye for a dollar, Mason further 
decided it should be him. 

So Mason Smallwares Ltd. was 
born. Its annual turnover today is fast 
approaching $250,000. 

His fees for picnics have ranged 
from $10 (a Sunday school) to $7,- 
000 (a packinghouse) and he once 
provided prizes and arranged a pro- 
gram for a picnic of 14,000 Hamilton 
steelworkers. Give-aways have varied 
from a rattle to that new auto. He is 
now arranging to shell out 20 grand 
pianos at $1,500 a throw. 

If a church or business is planning 
a party or picnic, in many cases 
Mason becomes an ex officio member 
of the arrangements committee. He 
advises on where to hold, say, a 
picnic, how to keep the program mov- 
ing for adults and kids and what 
games to play. Prizes are needed 
for the winners of the balloon race 
and the male beauty contest; which 
is precisely where Mason comes in. 
For a price, he selects appropriate 
awards, wraps and delivers them. A 
package deal, so to speak. 


| oes a basic business rule 


Mo PARENTS, he says bluntly, 
1¥E don’t know how to pick toys for 
their children. They spend $8.95 on 
some complicated modern plaything 
that strikes their fancy. What does 
Junior play with the rest of the day 
that causes anger to rise in parental 
hearts? Nothing but the box the toy 
came in. Mason’s idea isn’t exactly to 
give the child a box in the first place, 
but to select something that other chil- 
dren of similar years have shown a 
preference for. 





by Shaun Durney 





—dJim Baillie 


MASON with just a few of the toys and presents he gives away each year. 


At Christmas and Hallowe’en when 
children make the rounds singing or 
spooking, instead of giving them 
money or candy, Mason takes the kids 
to his warehouse at the rear of his 
home where thousands of toys are 
kept. He tells them to take their 
choice. “It’s remarkable what they'll 
pick. Value doesn’t mean a thing to 
a child.” 

From these and other observations, 
Mason has learned that children pre- 
fer red toys four to one over others. 
Yellow is next best, green the least 
popufar. They like grown-up gadgets, 
like pen-and-pencil sets and wallets. 
They like to get their gifts wrapped. 
Unwrapping them is exciting. 

Mason has found that children and 
working class adults like big, colorful 
prizes, while white-collar types lean 
towards quality rather than size. 

At the drop of a hint, this ruddy- 
faced six-footer is prepared for a se- 
rious discourse on the comparative 
worth of a giant stuffed panda and a 
sheepskin dog. The latter, though less 
flashy, lasts longer. 

“However,” he says, “some of my 
best friends make pandas so I don't 


want to knock them too hard.” 

Toy guns are the most controver- 
sial items in his vast range. Some 
parents refuse to allow them to be 
included among gifts, on the grounds 
that they breed gangsterism and de- 
linquency. Mason disagrees. 

“Most of the gums they put out 
these days haven’t any connection 
with criminals. They’re named after 
such good guys as Gene Autry, Hopa- 
long Cassidy and Dick Tracy. They’re 
all heroes to kids. These guns, believe 
it or not, really make good citizens. A 
kid with a gun today wants to be the 
cop or the cowboy, not the bad guy.” 

Though Mason gives away thou- 
sands of comic books every day, he 
steadfastly shuns those featuring 
crime, sex and general bloodshed. “I 
don’t know what effect they have on 
kids,” he says, “so I leave ’em alone.” 

Mason, who has three children him- 
self, feels there are very few natural- 
born parents. “We all have to learn 
about it,” he says. “We’re raising chil- 
dren to be adults. Being a child is 
just a phase in life, not a career— 
even if some parents try to make it 
that.” 








It is perfectly all right, says this 
toy psychologist, to give a child a toy 
in advance of his years but the’ re- 
verse is just inviting trouble. If a little 
girl prefers guns and holsters to dolls, 
Mason feels that’s okay. Similarly, if 
by his own choice a small boy likes 
playing with dolls he doesn’t need a 
psychiatrist. 

If a certain toy happens to catch 
Mason’s fancy, not matter where he 
is, he will try it out. Shortly before 
Christmas several years ago he ap- 
peared before the executive of one of 
the nation’s biggest labor unions to 
preview the toys he intended to give 
out at the union’s Christmas party. It 
is not mentioned in the official min- 
utes of the meeting, but 10 minutes 
after he arrived the labor bosses were 
down on their Knees on the floor, 
playing with toy trains and dolls. 


FEW NIGHTS later as Mason and 

his staff were working overtime to 
fill rush orders, he was called to the 
phone. While an office party was in 
full swing, the president had shown 
up with 20 orphan children and there 
were no presents on hand for them. 
The names and ages of all the chil- 
dren were recited over the phone to 
Mason. He jotted them down, then 
hung up. In less than an hour, wrap- 
ped gifts, each bearing the name of 
one of the orphans, were delivered. 

Mason has a normal staff of five 
which swells to about 50 at Christmas 
time when all of the season’s work 
falls in a period of about two weeks. 
It is not unusual then for Mason to 
be handling 40 parties in a single 
day. Once, before his business was big 
enough to handle it, Mason turned 
down a chance to provide $30,000 
worth of presents for a children’s 
party. 

The Masons seldom get time for 
parties, though they met at one, but 
now and then they go off on a family 
picnic, arranged by Vera Mason. 

Born and educated in Toronto, 
Jack Mason went north to Kirkland 
Lake where he worked in the mines 
during the depression. After a stint in 
the RCN, he came back to Toronto 
and went to work for a toy manu- 
facturer. In 1948 he was earning about 
$5,000 when he got the idea for his 
unique enterprise. 

Though he had just acquired a 
mortgage-covered house and an un- 
paid-for son, Mason quit his job. He 
managed to scrape together $1,500 
and opened his first office in his bed- 
room. Mason Smallwares did a whack- 
ing big $1,400 business that first year. 
But from then on the idea caught on. 
Eventually he plans a service that 
will provide all the ingredients of a 
picnic or party. 
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ADMIRAL Turner Joy has long warned that such pressure as bombing Yalu 
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power plants was needed to win a truce. Aneurin Bevan was bitter over U.S. action. 





The Uproar on the Yalu 


by Willson Woodside 


was louder on the Yalu River or in Whitehall. 

Certainly the dissension which the affair reveal- 
ed between London and Washington greatly weak- 
ened the hoped-for effect of the blow on Peking 
and Moscow. How is it that such an outstand- 
ingly successful military blow should have pro- 
duced such a sharp political boomerang? 

It just isn’t good enough to say that the whole 
row was over the U.S. not letting the British know 
about it in advance, which is what Attlee’s motion 
of censure boiled down to in the end. True, the 
circumstances of Lord Alexander’s visit with his 
old colleague General Mark Clark in Korea while 
the blow was being planned, and to the Pentagon 
just before it was delivered, made this look like a 
breach of faith until the explanation came through. 

According to the researches of the Christian 
Science Monitor, it was assumed in Washington 
that General Clark had told Field Marshal Alex- 
ander about it in Tokyo. General Omar Bradley's 
office assumed that the State Department would 
inform the British Embassy, while the three mem- 
bers of the State Department who had been told— 
after Mr. Acheson emplaned for London—thought 
that Bradley would have informed the British mem- 
ber of the NATO Standing Group, who has his 
office in the Pentagon. The Monitor calls it a 
“fabulous merry-go-round of accident.” 


[' IS HARD TO SAY whether the explosion 


a real misunderstanding was between those 
who believe that, basically, the Communists 
only understand force and only such military pres- 
sure as this blow represented would ever convince 
them that it would be better to conclude an armis- 
tice, and those who believe that to negotiate an 
armistice you have to go as softly as possible. 
Admiral Turner Joy, the chief UN truce negotia- 
tor for the past year, had often voiced the former 
view and it was therefore fairly well-known in the 
U.S. and in Canada—certainly to readers of this 
commentary. In Britain, on the other hand, as 
the New York Times reported, “many people be- 
lieved that a truce actually existed”, for the reason 
that “the Korean War being such an unpleasant 
subject, the newspapers tended to ignore it.” The 


correspondent might have added that, with a single 
folded sheet passing for a newspaper these many 
years, people in Britain are missing much of what 
goes on in the world. 

Having suffered 32,000 casualties since the 
supposed “truce” began, people in the U.S. could 
hardly be expected to share that illusion. Baffled 
by the lack of any clear-cut plan to end this end- 
less war, offended in their pride by the mess-up on 
Koje Island, and worried by official warnings of 
the great build-up which the Communists had car- 
ried out under cover of the truce talks, the instinc- 
tive reaction to the Yalu bombing among Amer- 
icans was “That’s the stuff to give ’em.” 


HE general reaction in Britain seems to have 

been that a great risk was taken, without con- 
sulting the others who would have to go along for 
the ride, of extending the war in the Far East and 
perhaps touching off World War III, and an end 
had been put to the possibility of negotiating a 
truce. And there were, as we noted, many people 
who thought that an actual truce had been 
breached. 

A situation in which many Britons simply don’t 
know the state of affairs in Korea and American 
generals there don’t appreciate the political aspect 
of their major military decisions (perhaps not hav- 
ing had time yet to read Wilmot) would be bad 
enough. But then the Labor Party stepped in to 
make capital of the snafu. Clement Attlee was 
careful in his handling of the Anglo-American 
alliance, but anxious to score off the Churchill 
Government, which has a steadily weakening 
public support. Aneurin Bevan and his supporters 
went straight for the United States, saying that the 
whole difficulty in settling the Korean War is that 
the U.S. won’t admit that a revolution has taken 
place in China and hence give up its support for 
the discredited Chiang, and implying that U.S. 
generals are trigger-happy over the prospect of 
extending the war. 

The Bevanites had to accept, in party caucus, a 
far milder motion of censure than they wanted, 
but the caucus vote was indicative of what is hap- 
pening within the Labor Party as Bevan challenges 





Attlee more and more openly for the leadership. 
Only 101 Labor MP’s supported Attlee, against 
52 for Bevan and 60 or 70 who were present but 
didn’t vote. In the event, Mr. Churchill was sus- 
tained in the House by 300 to 270, and with his 
tributes to the “monumental patience” which the 
Americans had shown in Korea and the “terrible 
cost” which they had borne, may have eased some 
of the bad feeling created by the incident in the 
U.S. Churchill also seized this timely opportunity 
to warn the British people that continued criticism 
of everything the Americans do, or don’t do, might 
bring a sharp reaction of anger among a large 
section of the American people, of which a can- 
didate for the Presidency might take advantage. 

Still, even Mr. Churchill held that the U.S. 
should have informed Britain in advance of the 
intention to strike on the Yalu, thus emphasizing 
once again that this is one of the most sensitive 
frontiers in the world. There was a world-wide 
reaction in 1950, when the UN armies approached 
the Yalu and the Chinese entered Korea in full 
force; and again in 1951, when General MacArthur 
proposed to carry the air war beyond the Yalu, 
and was removed by President Truman. 


_ basic concern of other members of the UN 
team in Korea over the MacArthur affair as 
of the British in this Yalu bombing incident was 
that they were, in effect, bound to the wheels of 
American policy and being carried on, perhaps 
into full-scale war, without being able to do any- 
thing about it. Communist propaganda has not 
neglected to sharpen this legitimate concern with 
doubts as to whether the “U.S. militarists” actually 
want war, and there can be no doubt that this pro- 
paganda has unconsciously affected a great many 
people who are far from being sympathetic to 
Communist aims. 

But i think that the least noticed aspect of this 
whole Yalu yahoo was the evidence it provided 
that the Soviets are inclined to treat this sensitive 
frontier very delicately, too. I have searched for 
comment by military experts on the failure of the 
armada of Mig-15’s stationed just inside Manchuria 
to rise when our huge force approached the Suiho 
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Dragging your 
feet from 


THE HEAT ? 
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KEEP COOL 


this wonderfully 
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Install a low-cost 


tigidaire Room Air Conditioner 


in home or office 


Keep yourself cool, automatically! 
You can with a Frigidaire Room Air 
Conditioner with Automatic Selec- 
tive Cooling — only system of its kind. 

You'll feel better—have more 
energy, be more efficient. You'll shut 
out street noises and dust. Yes, 
you'll lick summer fatigue and dis- 
comfort, at surprisingly low cost, 
with this amazing unit. It’s not one 
but ‘wo separate air conditioning 
mechanisms in one beautiful cabinet. 
When hot weather comes —turn the 
init on. Without further attention 
it adjusts its operation to meet vary- 
ing temperature conditions. Should 
outside temperatures cool—one 
mechanism economically shuts off. 
The other continues to provide 


healthful ventilation, filtering and 
dehumidifying. When the thermom- 
eter soars, both mechanisms go into 
action. Frigidaire .Room Air Con- 
ditioners are easy to install—need 
no plumbing or air ducts. Available 
in two models. Both are powered by 
the famous Meter-Miser, specially 
warranted for five years. 


For full information about Frigid- 
aire Air Conditioning for any pur- 
pose, see your Frigidaire Dealer. 
Look for his name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write 
for literature to Frigidaire Products 
of Canada Limited, Scarborough 
(Toronto 13), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice. 
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—International 


GREAT VALUE of carriers in Korean War, most recently in the Yalu strike, is 
boost for disputed sister-ship to giant U.S. carrier Forrestal, shown by artist. 


Dam but found none. How could the 
Mig commanders know that this 
wasn’t a strike at their bases? How 
could they risk having their planes 
“Pearl-Harbored”—200 remained on 
the ground at Antung airbase within 
sight of our attacking planes—with 
the certain loss of their own necks? 
And if they had intelligence of the 
objective of the raid, how could they 
be sure this wasn’t a plant to cover 
an attack on their bases, and why did 
they not muster the hundreds of Migs 
they are claimed to have available in 
Southern Manchuria to fall on our 
slower attack-bombers and_ carrier 
planes, covered by only 100 Sabres? 

It just doesn’t add up. There is only 
one satisfactory explanation for the 
way the Migs stayed down even after 
our planes came in sight, and even 
when they returned the second day: 
the enemy air force leaders had orders 
to avoid anything which could spill 
the air war over into Manchuria. It 
had been publicized that General Van 
Fleet had been granted the right of 
“limited hot pursuit” of enemy air- 
craft across the Manchurian border in 
certain circumstances, and that much 
discussion had been carried on within 
U.S. military circles on the growing 
menace of the enemy’s trans-Yalu 
bases. It was known that a policy of 
striking back at these bases had been 
laid down, in case of mass enemy air 
attacks against our ground forces at 
the 38th Parallel or, for example, our 
great supply base of Pusan. 

It doesn’t make much sense to 
argue that the enemy would stay 
down if he suspected that the raid was 
aimed at his air bases. But it doesn’t 
make much sense that he did, in fact, 
stay down with our planes buzzing 
around in hundreds just a few miles 
away. At Antung 208 Migs were 
sighted on the ground; two rose, but 
stayed safely on the Manchurian side. 
It was the same the next day, when a 
large U.S. carrier air force returned 
to the North Korean power plants, 
though not to the one on the Yalu. It 
is possible that we successfully jam- 
med the enemy radar, but it would 
seem curious that he only overcame 
this condition some ten days later 
when, after the Anglo-American dis- 
pute had run its course, it was quite 
clear that the U.S. would not at this 


time cross the Yalu. Then he sent up 
his Migs, in the biggest air battle of 
the Korean War. 

In all the welter of speculation 
about what the Soviets are up to, if 
the raid on the Yalu had done no 
more than turn up this one fairly solid 
indication of present Soviet military 
policy, it would seem to have been 
well worth it. Unfortunately, with all 
the shouting going on, few noticed it. 


UPPER AMAZON 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


up their sons to be doctores (clerks 
or professional men), and find them- 
selves in a bewildering world of hoot- 
ing taxis, clanking tramcars, tall 
buildings, electric signs with words 
they cannot read, and more people 
than they have ever seen in their lives 
—black people, brown people, white 
people, yellow people, hurrying along 
the pavements, whirling by on crowd- 
ed buses, and taking no notice of the 
new arrivals at all. 

And soon these new arrivals from 
the Highlands will find out other 
things about the city which nobody 
had told them. They will find that, 
even for the people who already live 
there, Lima has not enough houses, 
not enough food, not enough milk, 
not enough medical facilities, not 
enough jobs, not enough transporta- 
tion, not enough schools, not enough 
anything. They will also find that the 
Limenos have not much time to 
bother about them. 

The newspaper La Prensa editorial- 
izes on the problem: “From day to 
day there continues to pour into our 
capital a terrible, slow invasion, this 
mass of beings without horizons, 
without future, without a tomorrow, 
attracted by the lights of a city, which 
has become a dream in their hearts, 
full of motor cars, electric lights, and 
radio stations, but which is almost al- 
ways converted for them into a real- 
ity of subhuman existence, of the 
cough which brings up blood and of 
the iron bars of the prison.” 

The authorities plan to modernize 
the country’s agriculture. But plans 
are slow of realization, and the In- 
dians, after hundreds of years of pov- 
erty, have at last become impatient. 









LONDON LETTER 





FILLING CHURCHILL'S SHOES 


by the Political Correspondent of the London ‘‘Observer” 


London. 


ONSERVATIVE  back-benchers 

have become touchy and rebel- 
lious. The Government seems to them 
to be offering an unbalanced diet of 
gruel and caviar. 

The point has been admirably put 
by Mr. Aubrey Jones, a Conservative 
MP. “For the time being,” he said, 
“but for the time being only, the Gov- 
ernment has restored confidence. Now 
it has to do more: it has to prove that 
the confidence is justified. 

“How can it best be done? Certain- 
ly not by tacking from severity to 
softness and back again. Either the 
Government can do what it thinks 
right in the country’s interest or it can 
do what it is told the country likes. 

“If it just does the second, not only 
Britain will go down: the Conserva- 
tive Party will go down, too, for La-* 
bor will outbid it every time. The 
alternative is that the Government 
must steer a straight, even at times a 
severe, course, and the party must 
see that it does not waver.” 

These words faithfully express the 
attitude of many moderate Conserva- 
tives in the House. Some of them have 
reacted as one might have expected— 
they are saying that Mr. Churchill is 
the real cause of all the indecision. 
Certainly Mr. Churchill must take 
part of the blame if the Government 
has been weak and vacillating, for 
there has never been a Premier who 
has dominated his colleagues as he 
has done. 


HERE ARE OTHERS who blame the 

Chief Whip, Mr. Buchan-Hepburn, 
whose good looks and splendid clothes 
have earned him the name of “the age- 
ing peacock” among the more friendly 
of his followers. 

Mr. Buchan-Hepburn is not always 
a happy figure in the House. He be- 
lieves in fighting wars according to 
the drillbook, and his bewilderment 
knows no bounds when the enemy 
caddishly answers one of his gambits 
by an unorthodox manoeuvre. 

Up to now Ministers cannot be said 
to have handled their rank and file 
very cleverly. No real attempt has 
been made to explain policy. When- 
ever the snarling off-stage has pene- 
trated to the Cabinet, the usual deci- 
sion seems to have been to feed the 
back-benchers with an overlord. The 
genial and gracious Lord Leathers will 
probably never be the same since he 
went through this hair-raising expe- 
rience. 

When he first took office he let it be 
known that he was no mere party poli- 
tician: he was so far above the battle 
that he was like a messenger from an- 
other planet. The poor man knows 
better now. It is reported that since he 
met the 1922 Committee he has be- 
come hopelessly gun-shy. 

The question is what importance 
should be given to the mutterings of 
the rank and file. Very little, if one is 
thinking of a revolt in Labor Party 
terms, 


It is true that in the last few weeks 
there have been signs of a new pres- 
sure group. The balance of payments, 
they say, is the only reality, and they 
have gone on to argue that the Gov- 
ernment should scrap the housing 
target of 300,000 houses. Nor is that 
all. In the interest of national unity 
the Government should abandon its 
plans to denationalize steel and road 
transport. So far as one can judge 
there is no evidence that there is any 
general support for these views. 


_— there have been dark whis- 
pers against Mr. Churchill—he 
must go by the autumn; a deputation 
should wait on him. Once again there 
is no evidence that this need be taken 
very seriously. 

Mr. Churchill no doubt has his 
faults, but he is still a giant and makes 
many of his colleagues look like pyg- 
mies. There are, too, some MP’s who 
are by no means certain that Mr. Eden 
would be an improvement, even 
though supported by Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Macmillan. For the crisis in the 
Conservative Party is not only over 
policy, but also over men, and Mr. 
Eden’s personal entourage hardly en- 
courages the belief that he is a good 
judge of character. 

There are other reasons why one 
should discount these genteel plottings. 
The Conservatives are not given to 
revolts. There have been only three 
serious ones since the First World 
War, and even one of those was a 
failure, though it was led by Mr. 
Churchill himself. There is no bud- 
ding Churchill among the present 
back-benchers. One could go further. 
Perhaps the only man who could be 
a real threat is the kindly, upright Mr. 
Assheton, and one could as soon think 
of a lamb turning to cannibalism as 
Mr. Assheton becoming a Conserva- 
tive Jacobin.* 


uT although it is impossible to be- 

lieve in any organized rebellion 
—at least, at the moment—it does not 
follow that Mr. Churchill can entirely 
ignore the genuine disquiet among his 
rank and file. There is always the 
chance of an accidental explosion if 
the Prime Minister allows things to 
drift too far. 

Mr. Churchill will remember how 
the Abdication crisis arose—it was set 
off by the Bishop of Bradford in what 
was intended to be an innocent ser- 
mon. There is always the chance that 
one day an obscure MP will get up 
and publicly attack the leadership. But 
the danger will not, one feels, be acute 
until the rank and file find the situa- 
tion has become intolerable—and that 
point has certainly not yet been 
reached. 








*Mr. Ralph Assheton was chairman of the 
Conservative Party organization up to the 
great defeat of 1945, after which he was 
displaced by Lord Woolton. His friends re- 
sented his omission from the Churchill 
cabinet formed last October. 
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OTTAWA VIEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


long-feared resurgence of U.S. pro- 
tectionism has been showing re- 
sults. Instead of letting the vicious 
“Andresen amendment” die at the 
end of June, the Congress has re- 
newed it with one modification. It is 
the provision which restricts imports 
of dairy products to a quota at the 
1949 level. It was a flat violation of 
U.S. obligations under the General 


Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. 
And it still is. In its new form the 
Administration may increase the 
quota by 15 per cent if it is jeopar- 
dizing U.S. relations with friendly 
countries. But the 15 per cent has 
little practical importance and _ it 
does nothing to change the evil prin- 
ciples. 

The Congress has also dealt a 
blow to the hopes of all the people 
interested in trade by shelving the 
Customs Simplification Bill. The bill 


would not have cured all the arbitrary 
customs practices which can make 
the import of goods into the U.S. into 
a kind of lottery; but it would have 
ameliorated some of them. Canada 
had been hoping for it for years. But 
the Congress didn’t get around to do- 
ing anything. 

The one hopeful action was the 
long-delayed but satisfactory decision 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission on 
motor-cycles. The U.S. motor-cycle 
industry had been trying to invoke 





I’m Your Heating Contractor—and, right now I want to remind you that when you buy your 
new home, you're buying heating. You're likely to buy in the Spring and Summer (perhaps in the 
Fall). When weather is mild, it’s mighty easy to overlook the heating and forget that for many 
months of the year heating comfort is as important to you as any single part of your home. 


As your heating contractor, that’s why I like to install hot water heating with Trane *Code- 
rated Convector-radiators. Then, there’s no doubt about the heating—it fits your house. 





TRANE *Code-rated Convector-radiators 


Streamlined cabinets as illustrated—also avail- 
able in recessed types for concealed heating and 
picture-window'’ styles for modern home con- 
struction. Write to Trane address below for at- 
tractive catalogue showing room interiors in full 
natural colour and details to help you plan your 


new home. 
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TRANE—The originator of the Convector-radiator, Canada's largest manufacturer of Extended Heat Transfer Surface, 





satisfaction. 


Trane *Code-rated Convector-radiators are built to 
deliver exact amounts of heat according to published 
ratings and these ratings are approved by an international 
authority. Furthermore, I've been installing Trane Con- 
vector-radiators for years and I know they're thoroughly 
dependable—they live up to expectations! That’s why I say 
to you, ‘Specify Trane *Code-rated Convector-radiators”’ 

I'll make sure you get Trane *Code-rated Convector- 
radiators properly installed for your happy heating 


*Code-rated: ‘The ratings of these convectors have been determined in con- 
formance with Commercial Standard CS140-47, as developed cooperatively by 
the trade and the National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, and the said ratings have been approved by the Convector Rating 
Committee.’ Trane is the first Canadian manufacturer to get this approval. 
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“escape clauses” to get the tariff 
raised on British motor-cycles which 
were having a modest success in the 
U.S. market. It was only one of a 
large number of appeals to the Com- 
mission for increased protection. By 
throwing it out the Commission has 
done something to reassure importers, 
and given a good augury for pending 
appeals including one on frozen fish 
from Canada. 

But all in all the best we can hope 
for in U.S. tariffs seems to be that 
the post-war gains may be held. Even 
this will be an uphill battle, and it’s 
not much use hoping for any fur- 
ther early advance towards the low 
tariff policy which is the only defen- 
sible and logical policy for the world’s 
greatest creditor. 


“O Canada”: Tinkering 


Reprinted from The Peterborough 
Examiner. 


i Vancouver Province recently 
held a contest for a new set of 
words for Calixa Lavallee’s tune for 
“OQ Canada”. The newspaper was 
apparently moved by a belief that 
many Canadians are dissatisfied with 
the present words. Here is the first 
verse of the winner, the work of a 
Mrs. Isa Grindlay Jackson: 


O Canada, dear country of our 
birth! ; 
Mighty among the nations of 
the earth! 
Our loyalty shall be thy strength 
And down the years to be, 
With boundless faith, O Canada, 
We pledge our all to thee. 
Chorus 
O Canada; glorious and free! 
We pledge our all to serve and 
honor thee 
O Canada, to serve and honor thee. 


This is not bad, but we question 
whether it is so much better than the 
present words that it will be widely 
adopted. 

People who fuss about the words of 
“O Canada” do not, in our opinion, 
take sufficient account of the magical 
effect of time, which makes almost 
any set of words for a national song 
dear and hallowed. The words of 
“God Save the Queen”—still our na- 
tional anthem, by the way—are dog- 
gerel; if they were offered by a mod- 
ern writer as the words of a national 
anthem they would be laughed at for 
their bad rhymes, savage ideas (in the 
famous second verse) and general 
ineptitude. But time has ennobled 
them. Given time, the same magic of 
ennoblement will transform the words 
of “O Canada”. 

While on this theme, we should 
like to confute the musicians who 
often write that Lavallee’s tune par- 
rots a march from Mozart’s The 
Magic Flute. We know this march 
well, and while it is true that the open- 
ing phrase of Lavallee’s composition 
bears some resemblance to Mozart’s 
the similarity is a far-fetched one. 
The tune, as we have frequently point- 
ed out, breaks down badly in the mid- 
dle section, but as national airs go it 
is by no means bad. 

Give the words and tune of “O 
Canada” time to gather moss. Time 
will do all that is necessary for them. 








WHAT MAY WE READ? 


The Problem of Book Censorship 


by J. F. Swayze 


oe E ARE PUZZLED and de- 

pressed,” said John Baker re- 
cently. In an editorial in Readers’ 
News, he admitted to being impatient 
with the critics who were dissatisfied 
with his book selections. In his con- 
cluding sentence, which I have quoted, 
he used the editorial we, but he 
speaks for me. 

Censorship is much in the air these 
days, and in this country we have but 
little experience to guide us. Prece- 
dent, which is a very useful device 
for lawyers, is a fatal will-of-the-wisp 
for amateur censors. There is an 
apparent need to rid our house of 
termites, but there is no necessity to 
burn down the house in an excess of 
zeal. 

I do not agree at all with those 
American critics who maintain that 
Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and 
The Dead” is the best war novel of 
our time. I have in mind three which 
I believe I could demonstrate to be 
superior. Yet the American novel 
serves as an example of the difficul- 
ties that face all would-be censors; it 
was on our proscribed list. 

Public libraries have kept the novel 
on the reserved shelves, when they 
stocked it, lending it only to those 
whose morals were above reproach 
or beyond redemption. The late W. 
J. Sykes, at one time Chief Librarian 
of the city of Ottawa, had a nice 
sense of humor; he kept the livelier 
and saltier classics on the open shelves 
but under “Essays”. There is some- 
thing furtive about shelves labelled 
“Not for general circulation”, but if 
librarians conceive their roles to be 
custodians of the public’s morals, 
such shelves are one solution to the 
problem. Yet the particular novel is 
openly on sale in store windows. 

Words bother people. Words shock 
us when we see them in print. Though 
they may be chalked on the nearest 
fence, we shut our minds to them 
and pass by like the Levite avoiding 
a certain man on the road to Jericho. 
Face to face with a word that in child- 
hood we were taught was bad, we shy 
away, offended beyond measure. We 
resent it as an intruder invading our 
privacy. Like all offended and emo- 
tionally disturbed people, we often 
quite unreasonably blame the most 
available person below us in the “peck 
order” of our society. We pillory 
many an author for daring to use 
words which we used in our un- 
civilized youth. I suppose that it is 
an unconscious imitation of our pa- 
rents rather than a guilt complex. 

Fashions in propriety change. 
Chaucer used the very words for 
humorous effect that his critics 
blame Mr. Baker, the editor, for per- 
mitting to see the light of day in the 
books that he sponsors. Queen Eliza- 
beth Tudor had a vocabulary as 


J. F. SWAYZE is Director of English 
in an Ottawa secondary school. 


robust as her father’s: indeed it was 
his. Some of Shakespeare’s plays 
would be raided by the police if per- 
formed as he wrote them. Richard 
Burton was courtmartialed by the 
British Army for using in his transla- 
tion of “The Arabian Nights” words 
which Boccaccio had used acceptably. 
That Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels” 
should be rewritten for children and 
unread in the original is one of the 
ironies of literature. H. L. Mencken 
counted and filed all the unprintable 
words that are to be found by diligent 
readers of the Bible. It may be noted 
in passing that short and snappy ser- 
mons in Bibleless pews have cut down 


Biblical literacy to the vanishing 
point. 
Pornography should be cleaned 


out. The Morality Squad of any 
police force knows best what to do 
about indecent picture cards and 
typewritten sheets of obscenity ped- 
dled to school boys. The trouble 
really begins when zealous amateurs 
take over police work. Confusing 
prejudices with right and wrong, they 
lay about them manfully, felling 
friend and foe alike. 

There are standards of literacy and 
style, of arrangement and intent, by 
which a novelist may be judged. “The 
Naked and The Dead” is not a bad 
book because the author reports his 
soldiers’ talk as frankly as though he 





had picked it up with a candid micro- 
phone any more than it would be a 
good book had all the “words” been 
blue-pencilled by a cautious editor. 

A “war comic” pictures in its cur- 
rent issue the thrills of killing orientals 
for the sheer love of killing. This 
comic shocked me more when I took 
it away, temporarily, from a boy in 
school than the novel had done. Yet 
the comic had been screened and 
passed as fit for the consumption of 
children; there was not a bad word in 
the issue. Censorship, then, poses 
problems that call for expert judg- 
ment. 

The three better war novels are 
“From The City, From The Plough” 
and “There’s No Home”, both by 
Alexander Baron, and “The Trap” 
by Dan Billany. I think that I could 
prove to my own satisfaction that 
they are superior to the American 
novel in style, in depth of understand- 
ing, in subtlety of characterization, in 
their wealth of shrewdly observed and 
selected detail, in their handling of 
bared emotions. Yet all three Eng- 
lish novels are open to the same 


objection, Chaucerian English! 

Dan Billany wrote his book in an 
Italian concentration camp and got it 
smuggled out before he was shot. He 
won’t offend again! Alexander Baron 
wrote passages so poignant that his 
battle episodes are as unbearable as 
the last scene in “Lear”, for many of 
the same reasons. Both men have 
the reporter’s ear for idiom. Should 
they be condemned because they re- 
port as honestly as they can? Clearly, 
if there is to be fairness, competent 
judges should screen our reading for 
us, if we must have state censorship 
at all. Then, as John Baker pleads, 
the judges should be free from the 
abuse heaped upon them. 

I have a suggestion. It will not be 
acceptable, I greatly fear. Yet it has 
two advantages. It eliminates the 
present situation of censorship by a 
civil servant, and it lifts the whole 
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matter to a high enough plane. Let 
us give a fifth task to the Canada 
Council. 

The Canada Council has four as- 
signments proposed for it by the Mas- 
sey Commission: to stimulate and 
help voluntary organizations in the 
fields of Arts, Letters, Humanities, 
and Social Sciences; to foster Can- 
ada’s cultural relations abroad; to act 
as a national commission for Unesco; 
to administer a system of scholar- 
ships. 

Let us ask the Council to foster 
Canada’s cultural relations at home 
by assuming the duties of censorship. 
Such a charge would provide a nation- 
wide survey of our cultural fare by 
competent critics. 

Mrs. Grundy could then go back 
to her over-the-fence gossip; the 
Senate Committee on Filthy Litera- 
ture could go on indefinitely without 
the obligation ever to report; citizens’ 
groups who want to raise the standard 
of children’s reading by telling the 
youngsters what they cannot read 
could then resume their studies of un- 
coloured butter substitutes. And John 
Baker and I would be less puzzled and 
depressed by the willingness of novel 
readers to be the watchmen and ward- 
ers of the public morals. 


NEW RECORD RELEASES 


SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS — Franck. 
Next to the all-but-unobtainable 
Columbia version on 78 with Giese- 
king and the late Sir Henry Wood, 
this rendition with Geza Anda and 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra is the best. It has the same 
delicacy and spaciousness of the old 
version, almost the same intensity of 
feeling. On the other side a good if 
somewhat workhorse treatment of 
Brahm’s Variations on a Theme by 


Haydn by the Wurtemburg State 
Orchestra under Ferdinand Leitner. 
Recording: excellent. (Decca—DL- 
9542.) 


ConceRTO No. 5 IN E-FLAT MAJOR 
(“Emperor”) — Beethoven. Superbly 
recorded, Rudolf Serkin’s majestic 
interpretation is beautifully under- 
scored by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Ormandy. Serkin’s vigor and 
masterly control imparts a kind of 
excitement only matched by Schna- 
bel’s classic version with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on HMV. (Co- 
lumbia—ML54373.) 


DeaTH VALLEY SutItTE—Ferde Grofeé. 
Moderately strident harmonies, mark- 
ed rhythms and bleak tonal phases 
highlight this programmatic suite, here 
conducted by the composer. It was 
commissioned by the Death Valley 
Association to mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the discovery of the wild 
desert area. (Capitol—H271.) 


THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERD SUITE— 
Handel. Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, re-recorded and matching 
the 78 version that was in itself a 
centrepiece in every good collection. 
On the other side Haydn’s Symphony 


No. 93 as a bonus, to make this an 
extraordinary item for an LP library. 
Recording: excellent. (Columbia— 
MLS54374.) 


A CEREMONY OF CaRoLs—Britten. A 
third recording of the Ceremony in 
the last four years, this time the boys 
of the Washington Cathedral Choir. 
Some of the most charmingly atmos- 
pheric Christmastide music available, 
beautifully recorded. On the opposite 
side, the Te Deum in C major and 
Hymn to St. Cecilia, the first by the 
Washington Cathedral Choir, the lat- 
ter by the Chamber Chorus of Wash- 
ington. These are both “first record- 
ings” and with the Ceremony, pre- 
sent Benjamin Britten at his most 
sophisticated. ( WCFM-LP—11.) 


SyMPHONY No. 4—Dvorak. One of 
the many descriptive words that could 
be applied to the latest (of three in as 
many years) recording of this work 
by the Concertgebuow Orchestra of 
Amsterdam under George Szell is 
“spirited”. This version is somewhat 
less romantic in feeling than is Bruno 
Walter’s interpretation on Columbia 
but the rather more reflective tone of 
Szeli’s may better realize the com- 
poser’s intention. Recording: good. 
(London—LLP488.) 
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SIMPSON'S 


ON A COOL CLEAR DAY 


you can see... 


how smartly casual... 


how very comfortable you'll be 
in grey flannel slacks 
Tare] 
imported 
TEL] 
pullover . 
BOM a it 


Seem lel il ae 


You'll find them now in our Sportswear Shop, Fashion Floor, The Third. 


CANADIANS FROM COAST TO COAST 








FILMS 


FULL TRADITION 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


N “ROBIN HOOD” Walt Disney 

abandons his drawing board and 
tries his hand at a production that is, 
in the screen sense, completely tradi- 
tional. The latest Disney is a straight- 
forward action picture with none of 
the violent improvisations that de- 
light Disney followers almost as 
much as they outrage the tradition- 
alists. Filmed in technicolor against 
an authentic English background, it 
is about equally faithful to the Robin 
Hood legend and to the special ana- 
chronisms introduced by its predeces- 
sors. 

Most of the famous ballad inci- 
dents are included here—the stave- 
encounter of Robin Hood and Little 
John on the bridge, the ferrying of 
Friar Tuck across the river, etc.— 
and the cast, with the exception of 
Maid Marion (Joan Rice) looks au- 
thentic enough to have come out of a 
child’s picture book. Richard Todd 
is a stripling Robin Hood, not quite 
so dashing as his predecessors Doug- 
las Fairbanks and Errol Flynn, but 
lively and engaging. 





AMES Robertson Justice as Little 

John and John Hayter as Friar 
Tuck are exactly right and so is Pat- 
rick Barr, whose golden-bearded 
Richard Coeur de Lion has an air of 
legendary kingliness. Martita Hunt as 
Queen Eleanor might have stepped 
straight out of a mediaeval tapestry 
It takes little effort of the imagina- 
tion to place any of these peop!e in 
Sherwood Forest in the twelfth cen- 
tury; and if Joan Rice’s Maid Marion 
looks as though she had stepped off 
the cover of Mademoiselle, summer 
sports edition, this too is a part of 
tradition—screen tradition—and_in- 
violable in its own fashion. 

Most of the action in “Robin 
Hood” takes place in Sherwood For- 
est. But there are town scenes as well 
and moated castle settings, all strict- 
ly documented and mediaeval. Pro- 
ducer Disney has taken great pains 
with his historical background, and 
with his costumes which are often 
heraldic in their sp!endor. But he has 
seen to it that pageantry doesn’t get 
in the way of more active entertain- 
ment. 

It is an old complaint, but still I 
think a valid one, that while a pro- 
ducer will lavish infinite care and re- 
search on the detail of period settings 
he is willing to take his dialogue as 
he finds it, and usually finds it in any 
period that comes handy. Most of the 
dialogue in “Robin Hood” sounds as 
though it had been hastily scribbled 
into the action-script between shoot- 
ings, (e.g. “Cupid’s arrow has found 
its mark”. “Now, just what do you 
think you're doing?”’, etc.) While it 
would probably be unbearably tedi- 
ous to a modern audience if the peo- 
ple in “Robin Hood” conversed in 
the stately period style of Sir Walter 
Scott’s characters it should be pos- 
sible to avoid these wilder swings in 
idiom. 

It should be, but apparently it isn’t. 
Hollywood has deve'oped a wonder- 











ful eye over the past half-century, 
but it retains its notoriously bad ear 
for speech. The anachronisms that 
turn up on the sound track would be 
as unthinkable, in terms of visual im- 
agery, as a snap brim hat riding a 
mediaeval jerkin. But this doesn’t 
trouble the Industry, which figures on 
keeping the audience too busily occu- 
pied with sight to be critical of sound. 
So dialogue here, as in most period 
pictures, is merely an accepted screen 
convention, along with the twentieth- 
century heroine who bounces into the 
twelfth-century action demanding, 
“Now just what do you think you’re 
doing?” 


a | EANIE with the Light Brown 
Hair” invents an episode in the 
life of Composer Stephen Foster to 
account for the composition of. the 
title-song—he is in love with a heart- 
less blonde but can’t finish his lyric 
till he realizes it should actually be 
addressed to Jeanie instead of golden 
Inez. Fortunately the line scans just 
as well both ways. 

A whole Foster album is presented 
here—“Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming”, “Oh! Susannah!”, 
“Campdown Races”, “Nelly Bly”, 
“Old Folks at Home”, “Beautiful 
Dreamer”. These are worth hearing 
in spite of a film that embraces ar- 
dently every cliché known to film 
musical biography. Ray Middleton 
plays the composer’s role and he is 
bouncingly supported by Eileen Chris- 
tie as Jeanie. The rest of the cast, 
which includes Murid Lawrance and 
Rex Allen, presents the advantages, 
along with the special disadvantages, 
of a group who are on hand primar- 
ily because they can sing. 


“6 KIRTS AHOY” presents Esther 
Williams as a girl who deserts 
her bridegroom at the altar, Joan 
Evans as a girl who is deserted by 
hers, and Vivian Blaine as a girl in 
general need of any man at all. All 
three sign up with the U.S. Navy 
Waves and find their emotional out- 
let in dancing, singing, dating, swim- 
ming and whatever other activities 
(unspecified) are needed for the de- 
fence of the U.S.A. 

Naturally Miss Williams’ studio 
doesn’t allow itself to get too far 
from its central idea, which is that 
Esther Williams in swimming is the 
prettiest sight the screen has to offer. 
So we have the star becomingly dis- 
played in a tank, sometimes alone 
and sometimes in company with a 
pair of five-year-old prodigies who 
can stay under water almost as long 
as Esther herself. This is probably the 
best part of a film which is conspicu- 
ously weak in plot, motivation, sus- 
pense, characterization, melody and 
comedy. 


STRATFORD FESTIVAL 


Bard in Ontario 
by Margaret Ness 


Genres hopes to have a Shake- 
speare out-of-doors Festival next 
summer with Canadian actors and, 
perhaps, English stars. 
What has _ Stratford, 
offer such a_ Festival, 


Ont., to 
except of 


course, the natural advantage of its 
name? It has three men with vision. 
Tom Orr, back at the turn of the cen- 
tury, saw the scenic possibility of a 
planned town. As a result of his 
vision, Stratford not only has a park 
running along the Avon river, with a 
Shakespearean garden complete with 
a bust of the Bard by Cleeve Horne, 
small islands and swans — but also 
Queen’s Park. This is a natural am- 
phitheatre for a 15,000 audience. 
The other men are Tom Patterson 


and the Mayor, David Simpson. Pat- 
terson is an old Stratfordite, now in 
Toronto as an associate editor of 
Civic Administration. Over a year ago 
he and the Mayor met at a convention 
in Winnipeg. They got to talking 
about Stratford and the Festival idea 
emerged full blown. 

But what about selling it to the 
local Stratford “man in the street’? 
The plan went over big, with laborers, 
painters, plumbers, lawyers, and doc- 
tors. With the blessing of City Coun- 
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cil, the Chamber of Commerce chose 
a Festival Committee and the Shake- 
spearean Festival was on its way. 
However, there were still lingering 
doubts about the practibility of the 
project. Top ranking advice was 
sought from Tyrone Guthrie, last 
year’s Old Vic producer. Through the 
good offices of Dora Mavor Moore of 
Toronto’s New Play Society, Guthrie 
is now in Stratford. If he approves 
the project, he may be persuaded to 
come back next year and direct it. 





Announcing a new Burroughs sales poltc Ss 


Now you can buy 


Burroughs adding machines 


and cash registering machines 


from your local dealer 


as well as from your 


Burroughs representative 


Burroughs now, for the first time, will make its add- 
ing machines and cash registering machines available 
through dealers in communities in all parts of the 


United States and Canada—as well as through its own 


sales offices and representatives. 


This new policy stems directly from the rapidly ex- 
panding needs of business. Today more people are 


using business machines—and more businessmen 


Burroughs is supplementing its own selling organi- 
zation by appointing a coast-to-coast network of 
carefully selected dealers. 


The extensive line of hand and electric models sold 


by dealers will carry the standard Burroughs guaran- 


branches. 


need figuring machines—than ever before. Burroughs 


is answering this challenge with the highest produc- 


tion rate of precision-built products in its history. 


To make this greatly increased production conven- 


iently available to more people, in more places, 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 


tee—and the Burroughs factory-trained service organ- 
ization will be available to maintain these machines 
on the same basis as those sold through Burroughs 


Wherever you are, you'll find it easier than ever to do 
business with Burroughs. So whatever your adding 
or cash registering needs, look first at a Burroughs. 
Simply call your nearest Burroughs office, or see yout 
local Burroughs dealer. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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E xcellent 

golf on one of 
the world’s most 
picturesque 
COUTSES «+ 


















































Warm 
salt-water 
bathing in the 
magnificent 
Manoir pool... 


















































Riding, 


tennis, fishing — 

















sports for the 





active, plenty 











of fun for 








spectators! 














MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY # 


Rates from $16 per day with meals. 


For further information, consult 
your travel agent or 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


759 Victoria Square — Montreal 
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CANADA’S FINEST 


CIGARETTE 





THE MAN OUTSIDE—by Wolfgang Borchert 
—Ryerson—$3.00. 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


OLFGANG BORCHERT was 

20 years of age when he was 
sent to the Russian Front in World 
War Il. He was by nature a poet, less 
concerned with the viciousness of the 
German war machine than with the 
deeper horror of war itself, and im- 
patient of the smaller issues raised by 
politics and ideology. ; 

He had besides a terrible articulate- 
ness, and when he had been wounded 
and repatriated his private letters in- 
volved him with the authorities and 
earned him six months’ imprisonment 
in solitary confinement. Because of 
his youth this sentence was later 
“commuted” to service once more on 
the Russian front. Before long he was 
imprisoned again and though he sur- 
vived the War it was only to die two 
years later in a Swiss sanatorium. 

Nevertheless young Borchert con- 
trived to make himself heard. His 
poetic drama, “The Man Outside”, 
made him famous throughout Ger- 
many, the fame arriving with the 
play’s premiére on the day before the 
author’s death. The drama, together 
with thirty-nine of his shorter sketches 
and stories has now been produced in 
English translation and in a single 
volume entitled “The Man Outside”. 
The collection indicates an extraor- 
dinary talent, completely developed 
and at the same time profoundly dis- 
torted by the abnormality of his life 
and period. 

“The Man Outside” belongs to the 
literature of anguish. The Borchert 
hero is condemned to exist outside all 
the safeguards the human spirit has 
raised against desolation, and is de- 
nied even the privilege of escape by 
suicide from a world he never made. 
Yet the work is fitfully lit by a queer 
humor, and even by a perverse belief 
in what is described as “otherness”— 
the otherness of hope, of courage and 
beauty and the  inextinguishable 
dream in man’s spirit. 

Few of the sketches contained here 
have anything but the loosest claim 
to fiction. Borchert’s hero is Borchert 
the author, stumbling through chaos 
and ruin and calling on a God as 
impotent and despairing as himself. 
The other characters have the large 
vague outline of allegory. It is the 
spiritual and physical shambles of 
Germany that dominates “The Man 
Outside” and this rather than the 
human figures has a terrible and pene- 
trating reality. 

In “There’s Only One Thing”, 
with which the book concludes, the 
author presents as a solution the af- 








firmative No—a No to all the forces 
and weapons that create war and war 
creates. Yet the search goes on and 
the answer, as Borchert recognizes, 
lies deeper than such practical-im- 
practical solutions. It is contained for 
him in the two lines that precede the 
stories— 

“Who then will support us? 

God?” 


The Tangled Skein 


THE WALNUT TREES OF ALTENBURG — by 
André Malraux — Lehmann, Longmans, 
Green—$2.50. 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


HIS WORK of André Malraux is 

less interesting as a novel than 
as an attempt to formulate a philos- 
ophy to fit the chaos that has suc- 
ceeded European civilization. 

As a novel, the book is rather 
formless, not telling a single story 
explicitly, but sketching indirectly 
fragments of many stories and leav- 
ing it to the imagination of a sympa- 
thetic reader to fill in details as he 
may please. Thus the narrator, an 
Alsatian named Berger (the name 
Malraux himself assumed when he 
was fighting with the French Resist- 
ance) is a French officer, but his 
father has been a German officer 
during the war of 1914-18. The 
change in family allegiance is pos- 
sible, but the book supplies nothing 
to fill the gap between the two wars. 
On the surface, the main story is a 
comparison of the experiences of 
father and son during the two wars. 

One may guess that the two points 
of view were deliberately chosen to 
establish the author as a European 
rather than as a Frenchman or Ger- 
man. He writes of both races sympa- 
thetically and without nationalistic 
patriotism. As a humanitarian, he is 
more concerned with showing the 
horror and futility of war than with 
discussing its causes or apportioning 
blame. 

In describing battle scenes Malraux 
is able to convey the horror to his 
readers with the intensity of a night- 


mare. His vividness is most in evi- 
dence in the accounts of a successful 
German gas attack in World War I 
and an unsuccessful French tank ac- 
tion in World War II. The human 
revulsion from mechanical death is 
identical in both winners and losers. 


Paper Puppets 


WINDOM'S WAY—by James Ramsey Uliman 
—tLongmans, Green—$3.75. 


by John L. Watson 


HIS NOVEL preaches decency, 

kindliness, racial tolerance, social 
democracy and freedom of thought, 
speech and action; it attacks cruelty, 
bigotry, Fascism, Communism and 
all forms of enslavement. It ought 
therefore to be a good book, since 
it advocates good ideas and deplores 
bad ones; but regrettably, like so 
many obviously good people, it is 
very dull. 

Alec Windom is an American doctor 
who forsakes a lucrative Park Avenue 
practice to minister to the natives in 
a small Southeast Asian village. He 
must struggle not only with disease 
and poverty but with a corrupt na- 
tional government, a tradition of 
white overlordship and the _ ever- 
present threat of Communism. His 
opponents are Schusterman, the vi- 
cious plantation manager, and Bilko 
his brutal bully-boy, Colonel Has- 
brook, a U.S. army officer with a gook 
complex, Belhedron, a reactionary 
government official, and Lee, his s;own 
brittle, bottle-happy wife. His allies 
are Anna Vidal, a devoted native 
nurse, and Kosti, a lithe, long-legged 
little boy who behaves as small boys 
often do in fiction but never in real 
life. 

Every one of these characters is a 
symbol, as is Dr. Windom himself, 
and all of them act out their parts in 
strict conformity with their symbolic 
significance. Each of them is correctly 
drawn but there is not one of them 
who could not be poked through with 
a sharp pencil. They are paper pup- 
pets and the setting against which they 
perform their stereotyped actions is 
only painted scenery. The whole book, 
in fact, is merely a signboard on which 
a perfectly obvious message is printed 
in showcard colors. 


Satanic Satire 


WISE BLOOD — by Flannery O'Connor — Mc- 
leod—$3.75. 


by Melwyn Breen 


7 IS A bizarre, terrifying and 
yet often hilarious novel in the 
tradition of the early Evelyn Waugh 
or Ronald Firbank. Miss O’Connor’s 
theme is religion and her book is a 
sort of allegory on the fate of religion 
in the modern world. Since there are 
sO many sects, such a division between 
one believer and another, she seems 
to state, why should there not be a 
“Church Without Christ”? 

To found this church, Hazel Motes, 
a Tennessee farmboy _half-savage. 
gaunt and moody, begins _ street- 
preaching as an anti-Christ evangelist- 
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in-reverse. His only convert is an 
amiable sharpster named: Onnie Jay 
Holy, who starts a Church Without 
Christ in competition and takes in 
money from converts. Linked with 
Hazel is a dimwit zoo-attendant nam- 
ed Enoch Emery, who steals a three- 
foot shrunken mummy from a mu- 
seum in a diabolic satire on the man- 
ger-story. 

All this is close to blasphemy be- 
cause it is easy to trace a parody of 
Christianity in the book. But the au- 
thor’s purpose is a deadly serious one 
—to demonstrate how religion itself 
is parodied by evangelical preachers 
with banjo quartets, uniforms, cornet 
soloists and cheap sensationalism. To 
sting home her points, Miss O’Con- 
nor writes in an icy, stripped style 
that is nevertheless enormously ca- 
pable of carrying sharply funny de- 
scription. It’s also a deadpan style 
that puts across a scene between 
Enoch Emery and a man in a gorilla 
suit that is just as funny—to choose 
a random comparison—as the prize- 
day scene in Waugh’s “Decline and 
Fall.” 

The book is thus both highly enter- 
taining and also horrifying—much, 
one supposes, as are the glorified min- 
strel shows that combine religious 
revelation, hell-fire and acrobats. 


New Color Bar 


THE HIDDEN FLOWER—by Pearl S. Buck— 
Longmans, Green—$4.25. 


by Hal Tracey 


ISCEGENATION has always 

had fascinating overtones for 
authors, because of the complex so- 
cial and emotional tangles it can in- 
volve. Pearl Buck in her latest book 
hasn’t solved any of the problems — 
= merely pins her hopes on the fu- 
ither has she comprom- 





‘ised with reality to provide a happy 


ending and reading which is merely 
pleasant. 

Josui Sakai is an American-born 
Japanese girl who is transplanted to 
Japan when her father refuses to be 
locked up in a concentration camp 
during the war. Lieut. Allen Ken- 
nedy meets her, falls in love with her, 
and is married to her in a Buddhist 
wedding ceremony. 

When he brings her to America, he 
contends with his mother’s enmity to- 
wards the girl, and finally moves to 
New York with her, where they at- 
tempt to live a happy life. But a 
mother with the laws of Virginia for- 
bidding miscegenation behind her, 
the conflict of home with marriage 
ties, and the prospect of a consider- 
able heritage, unite to pull Allen 
away from his bride, back to his 
mother. When he goes home for 
Christmas without her, Josui leaves 
him, pregnant though she is. 

She has her baby, and the woman 
doctor who delivers her, a Jewish 
refugee from Germany, takes it to 
her home, struck with the superiority 
of the tiny being, product of two 
races. 

Pearl Buck seems to sum the situ- 
ation up, in effect, as a mess made by 
this generation to be straightened out 
by the next, which seems to be put- 
ting a rather heavy load on the shoul- 
ders of its members. But she has 


drawn attention to a very real and 
pressing problem that besets Ameri- 
cans in Japan—the fate of the Jap- 


anese war bride. This, because of 
laws drawn up primarily for Negroes, 
is very different from the problems 
faced by war brides from any of the 
other countries that fell within the 
Allied scope. 


Theory of History 


SEVEN CAESARS’ RANSOMS—by Munro Mac- 
Lennan—Saunders—$3.25. 


by B. K. Sandwell 


7 VOLUME by a highly-placed 
civil servant and president of the 
Ottawa branch of the Canadian Au- 
thors’ Association is described as “a 
dramatic poem in three acts”, from 
which it appears that it is not intended 
for the stage. This is just as well, for 
half of its scenes are written in the 
seven-foot rhymed verse of Macau- 
lay’s “Spanish Armada”, a metre so 
insistent and monotonous in its. beat 
that it could not be recited for more 
than a few minutes without losing all 
effect of reality. It is apparently em- 
ployed here to distinguish the lighter 
scenes from those of deeper dramatic 
import, which are done in pentameter. 
Both types are handled with good 
musical effect and considerable dra- 
matic feeling. 

The drama deals with the conquest 
of Rome by Alaric the Goth, and 
quite a large gallery of character por- 
traits is drawn with a skilful and sym- 
pathetic brush, some of them Roman 
Christians, some pagans and a few 
barbarians. The author has made a 
profound study of the social psychol- 
ogy of the period, and of the en- 
tangling net which prevented all free- 
dom of personal action by even the 
noblest spirits of the Roman world. 
He has the interesting theory that if 
Alaric had lived to carry out his de- 
sign of rejuvenating the Empire the 
control of the world might not have 
shifted from the Latin to the Teutonic 
nations. 

The book gives evidence of great 
talent, industry and purpose. A con- 
viction that the closest drama is not 
in the present day an effective art 
form prevents this reviewer from be- 
ing even more enthusiastic about it. 


The Restless Spirit 


JOHN SLOAN — by Lloyd Goodrich — Mac- 
millan—$3.50. 


by Paul Duval 


NTIL his death in 1951, John 

Sloan was one of the foremost 
leaders that the American art world 
had so far seen. As a member of the 
turn-of-the-century group of realists 
known as the “Ashcan School”, he 
became as famous as a revolutionary 
in the United States as the members 
of the Group of Seven were later to 
become in Canada. 

Sloan was a prolific producer: he 
created etchings, lithographs, _ illus- 
trations, cartoons and paintings. An 
experimentalist to the end, his last 
years were spent evolving a new tech- 
nique of painting in oil and tempera. 
In undertaking this biographical and 
critical study of one of American art’s 
most beloved figures, Lloyd Good- 


rich has attempted to give some brief 
notion of the impact of Sloan upon 
50 years of American creative life. 
Goodrich’s own affection for the 
American scene and deep knowledge 
of New World painting are apparent 
throughout this brief lucid biography. 

Although it is not as comprehen- 
sive a work as his two earlier volumes 
on the great Winslow Homer and 
Thomas Eakins, Goodrich’s “Sloan” 
nevertheless fills an important gap in 
surveys of American art. The volume’s 
extensive illustrations, in color and 
black and white, graphically reveal 
the independent spirit of the book’s 
subject, who once remarked when 
asked about the formation of an offi- 
cial Ministry of Fine Arts: “Sure, it’s 
a great idea—then we'd know where 
the enemy is.” 


Writers & Writing 


FRIEND, who shall be nameless, 

has been working for a number 
of years on a book dealing with some 
colorful characters out of our own 
Canadian History. It required much 
research and she had never run into 
another book which “fictionized” this 
particular period. Finally, she took it 
to a publisher and, within a few days, 
unsolicited, he had received another 
full-length book manuscript dealing 
with same group of characters in 
same period Canadiana. What to do? 
He’s reading both manuscripts now. 


@ Speaking of books dealing with 
Canada, MARJoRIE WILKINS CAMP- 
BELL has signed contract to do Book 
on Ontario which will become a book 
to put on your shelf holding the other 
volumes on provinces. Books on On- 
tario have been written before; we 
think of Katherine Hale’s classic at 
once, but industrial and other devel- 
opments, especially in North Country, 
have reached giant proportions in 
recent years. 

Marjorie is gathering material and 
she and husband Dr. Angus Campbell, 
soon leave for points North. 


@ From Clarke, Irwin—a new volume 
of inspiring sermons, “Lord of All 
Life” by Rev. A. IAN BURNETT, min- 
ister St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian) 
Church, Ottawa. It’s July selection 
Religious Book Club, New York. 
American edition, printed in Canada, 
is just out: Rinehart & Company, 
New York. 

1943: Dr. Burnett given unanimous 
call to famous Ottawa Church: among 
members late Prime Minister Mac- 
KENZIE KING, and present Queen of 
Netherlands, then PRINCESS JULIANA. 





@ This makes two reminders of Prin- 
cess Juliana, whom we often saw in 
Ottawa during the war. The other 
reminder? We’ve just finished reading 
the Doubleday gem, ANNE FRANK’S 
“Diary of a Young Girl”, wherein she 
made several affectionate references 
to the Dutch Royal Family. 

This Diary is an almost unbeliev- 
ably penetrable document of adoles- 
cence. Aged thirteen to fifteen, she 
wrote from abandoned half of an 
office building in Amsterdam where 
she was in hiding with her family 
when the Nazis rode into Holland 
clearing out the Jews. Among obser- 
vations about writing, are: 
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““Eva’s Dream’ is my best fairy 
tale, and the queer thing about it is 
that I don’t know where it comes 
from.” 

“I am the best and sharpest critic 
of my own work. I know myself what 
is and what is not well written. Any- 
one who doesn’t write doesn’t know 
how wonderful it is.” 

a . Whether I have real talent 
remains to be seen.” 

Hollywood producers are now vie- 
ing for the movie rights of Anne 
Frank’s diary. —Rica 


NOW —the second volume of the 
greatest literary find of the century! 


BOSWELL 


HOLLAND 


(1763-1764) 


edited by Professor F. A. Pottle 


In this fascinating book, compiled from letters 
and documents, we see James Boswell, Dr. 
Samuel Johnston's incomparable biographer, 
during his year of study in Holland. This 
volume picks up from Boswell’s London Jour- 
nal—promises an even greater reward to its 
readers. Illustrated with portraits and end- 
papers based on contemporary maps of Hol- 


land. 
$5.00 


(Heinemann) 
At all booksellers 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 


1068 Broadview Ave., Toronto 











BRANKSOME HALL 


A Residential and 
Day School for Girls 
10 ELM AVENUE, 

TORONTO 


Junior and Honour 
Matriculation 


also 

Junior School — Art — Music — Home 
Economics—Secretarial Course— 
Swimming Pool—Skiing at School Farm 
comprising 50 acres—Skating. Toronto 
property consists of eight buildings and 
10 acres of land. Modern class-rooms. 
Fall term commences September 4th. 
Early Registration necessary. 

For illustrated calendar write the Principal 


MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A., LL.D. 
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Abitibi Power & Paper Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Aluminium Ford Motor of Canada 
Bell Telephone of Canada Hiram Walker—G. & W. 
British American Oil Hollinger Cons. Gold Mines 
Calgary & Edmonton Hudson Bay Min. & Sm. 


Conadian Industries Imperial Oil 
Canadian Marconi Int'l Nickel of Canada 


Canadian Pacific Railway International Utilities 

Canadian Sup. Oil of Calif. Kerr-Addison Gold Mines 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment Massey-Harris 

Consol. Min. & Sm. of Canada = McColl Frontenac 

Consolidated Paper Mcintyre Porcupine Mines 

Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Noranda Mines 

Dome Mines Royalite Oil Co. 

Dominion Stores St. Lawrence Corporation 

Dominion Tar & Chemical Shawinigan Water & Power 
Steel Company of Canada 


If you own any of these stocks, or 
have been planning an early sale or 
purchase, you may be interested in our 
new booklet, “Canadian Investments”. 

This booklet deals with each one of 
these companies . . . gives you earn- 
ings, prices, and dividends for the past 
5 years...discusses the major problems 
and possibilities that might influence 
their future prospects. 

In addition to these companies, the 
booklet comments on 50 others, pro- 
vides significant figures on each, and 
then analyzes individually most of the 
basic factors that any investor should 
always consider. 

So if you like to invest against a 
background of fact... 

If you'd like to read a thoroughly 
objective report on natural resources, 
government poficies, long and short 
term potentials... 

Or, if you'd like to know just how 
taxes, manpower, and foreign trade 
might affect your position, read 
“Canadian Investments”. 

You're welcome to a copy—without 
charge, of course. 

Simply address your request to— 


Department ZT-75 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


35 King Street West, Toronto 
Telephone: Empire 6-1501 





Industrial Gas Burners * 


Many Types 
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Manufactured, Natura 
Mixed and Propane ‘> 
Send tus new Bulletin No 8 © 


Wayne Forge & Machine Company itd. 


256 Advicide Street West + Toronto 
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CUSTOMS REFORM SHELVED 


by R. L. Hoadley 


LL HOPE of customs reform this 

year has been dashed by the deci- 
sion of a Senate committee to post- 
pone action indefinitely on the House- 
approved Customs Simplification bill. 
Thus the greatest American barrier 
against imports from Canada and 
elsewhere will continue for another 
year. Unless, that is, by some miracle 
Senators are dynamited into action 
on the measure. 

The saddest part of the whole busi- 
ness is the way the bill was pigeon- 
holed at this late date. A spokesman 
for the Senate Finance Committee 
said the lawmakers found they did not 
have sufficient time to study the re- 
form bill. As a matter of fact, customs 
reform has been under study ever 
since the last tariff act was enacted 
in 1930. Nearly every important busi- 
ness group is on record as favoring 
it. It was felt that 1952 was the year 
of action when the customs red tape 
that has grown up under the 26 tariff 
laws enacted since 1789 could be 
untangled. 

After extended hearings the customs 
bill cleared the Lower House before 
Congress adjourned last fall. But the 
Senate committee put off hearings on 
the measure until the present session 
of Congress was nearly three months 
old. Then nearly all controversial pro- 
visions were eliminated to speed its 
enactment. 

Refusal of the Senate group to take 
action now can be interpreted as 
recognition that the bill would have 
met too much opposition on the floor 
of the Senate to permit its passage 
during the closing days of this Con- 
gress. It should be noted, also, that 
since the favorable House vote on the 
bill last fall, protectionist sentiment 
has been increasing in Congress. 


T' WILL be recalled that the U.S. 
promised at the 1947 Geneva trade 
parley to simplify its customs regula- 
tions; later on, at the London eco- 
nomic conference with Canada and 
Great Britain, assurances were given 
that the U.S. would proceed to modify 
its “invisible tariff’. Since then the 
U.S. has made whatever changes 
could be made without legislative 
action. 

Among the more important changes 
which the bill would have made in 
customs procedure was a provision to 
establish the export value of imports 
as the preferred value for fixing cus- 
toms duties. The U.S. system of valua- 
tion has been denounced many times 
right here in the States as “compli- 
cated, arbitrary and out-of-date.” 

Other changes would have provided 
a simpler method of converting for- 
eign currencies for duty purposes, 
reformed procedures for the amend- 
ment of entries and for the payment 
of duties on under-valued merchan- 
dise and extension of the provisions 
for simplified entry. 

If the bill is allowed to die at this 
session, it will have to be introduced 
all over again as a new bill in the 1953 


Congress. A new bill will have to start 
on its weary way towards enactment, 
entailing hearings in both Houses. In 
other words, the bill will have to start 
again from scratch. 

The only hope left for customs re- 
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form advocates—and it is only a thin 
reed to stand on—is that Congress 
may be called back to Washington 
later in the summer. This might 
breathe new life into several measures 
facing death when Congress quits. 
Four years ago President Truman 
provided the precedent for such a 
step. Both customs reform and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway might conceiv- 
ably get a new lease on life if the 
present Congress is called back into 
special session. But the chances of 
such a late summer or fall session 
seem very slight. 


WAGE CLAIMS vs BUTLER 


by John L. Marston 


RITAIN’S balance of payments prob- 

lem—a deficit currently of some- 
thing like £300 million a year— has 
until recently been considered in 
terms of reducing imports and of 
expanding supplies for export. Insist- 
ent wage demands are now seen as an 
essential element in the position. 

Economists have never agreed that 
the population, or any section of it, 
is “entitled” to any specifiable stand- 
ard of living. They have, indeed, ar- 
gued that a country which is chron- 
ically importing more than it is pay- 
ing for with exports is, prima facie, 
living too well. It is a well-understood 
fact, however, that, when living costs 
rise, all those who are in a position to 
force their incomes higher will do so. 
(Salaried employees do not often 
make claims, but many of them bene- 
fit from cost-of-living bonuses.) 

When Mr. R. A. Butler presented 
Britain’s last budget he did not seem 
to be concerned with the effect of 
rising incomes in maintaining con- 
sumption at a level which the pay- 
ments deficit indicated to be too high. 
It is only recently that he has taken a 
firm stand against wage increases as 
being a threat to national solvency. 
The first important result of this 
“tough” policy was the outright rejec- 
tion by the Railway Executive of a 
claim for 10 per cent more pay by the 
railway unions. 

The theoretical case against wage 
increases in a country experiencing 
difficulties with overseas payments 
has been strong ‘ever since the war, 
but the trade recession of 1951-52 
made more people sympathetic to the 
idea of stimulating business by put- 
ting more money into circulation. It 
is now realized that the recession of 
trade, not being confined to the par- 
ticular area in question, requires 
lower rather than higher wages, be- 
cause competitors are cutting their 
prices. 

It is certainly unfortunate for Brit- 
ain—for the country in general and 
for the wage-earners in particular— 
that export markets contracted while 
the cost-of-living continued to rise. 
But what particularly disturbs Mr. 
Butler now is that wage claims no 
longer bear any relation to the rise 
in living costs. It is true that in the 
past year-and-a-half wages in the 
U.K. have risen by not much more 


than 10 per cent while the cost-of- 
living (according to the somewhat 
conservative official index) has risen 
by about 15 per cent. But the impli- 
cation of the claims at present out- 
standing, plus those which would 
arise automatically if the present ones 
were granted, is that the wage-earn- 
ers are demanding a total increase of 
the order of 20 per cent. 

Financial authorities dare not think 
what would happen to the balance of 
payments if any such increase were 
granted. The increase in consumers’ 
spending power would be more than 
£1 billion a year. The cost of im- 
ports, unless they were much more 
strictly controlled, would probably 
rise by hundreds of millions a year. 
The value of exports might be even 
worse affected, as the unavoidable in- 
crease in prices might, in present diffi- 
cult circumstances, cut a large slice 
off overseas demand. 

If even a sizable part of these wage 
demands is granted, the Butler finan- 
cial policy will face a predicament. 
The plan is devised at present to di- 
vert resources from “inessential” pro- 
duction to production for defence and 
export. But “inessential” production 
would be stimulated afresh by infla- 
tion, and production for export could 
not be maintained for long while high- 
priced goods accumulated. Resources 
that should be devoted to exports 
would be used for the home market, 
either by deliberate production for 
home consumption or in the form of 
“frustrated exports”. 


Is SUCH a situation the external 
value of the currency would almost 
inevitably collapse. If by some means 
or other devaluation were prevented, 
the alternative would be unemploy- 
ment in the export industries on such 
a scale that the wage structure itself 
would probably be undermined. The 
cause of the trouble would then be 
removed by the most painful method. 
Some such explanations have been 
presented to the labor unions’ leaders, 
and they have not, on the whole, 
shown themselves hostile to the offi- 
cial attitude. But the leaders, though 
they can in varying degrees influence 
the union members, cannot make 
agreements which the membership 
will not authorize. And the movement 
for higher wages is broadly based. 





HORSES, GAS, & POTASH 


BRONC-BUSTER BUSINESSMAN 


by Ken Liddell 


T SEEMS that somehow or other 
James Owen Gresham Sanderson 
has always had his teeth into some 
kind of a problem, ever since the 
days when he spent his spare time 
trying to outguess a bucking horse. 


Which Scene 


is in Canada? 


ir SCENE is of the historic Rhine 
in Germany, where Henninger- 
Brau brews one of Europe’s famous 
beers. Henninger-Brau’s Rewsnaee 
Schubert and six other leading 
European experts all acclaimed the 
light, dry sparkle . . . mellow old 
world smoothness of Labatt’s 
Pilsener! Thousands of Canadians 
agree—they enjoy the clean, re- 
freshing tang of Labatt’s* Pilsener. 
You try it! The top picture is the 
Rhine; below is Canada’s Saguenay. 
John Labatt Limited. 


TranklataM. 26.4.1951 


“... happy to discover... a fine beer of the 


Pilsener flavour.” HENNINGE§R - BRAU 
a 


* The swing is 
definitely to 


LABATT’S 


Right at the moment the geological 
know-how of this graying, jovial man 
who finds he rides just as easy in a 
big swivel office chair as in the sad- 
dle on the upper deck of a bronc, 
is wrestling with the problem of d:- 
veloping a potash industry in Sas- 
katchewan. 

Western Potash Corporation, which 
he heads has produced its first potash 
at a field pilot plant by a relatively 
inexpensive brining method. In June 
it was drilling the first of several ex- 
ploratory wells for this season to give 
data necessary to properly locate a 
permanent plant. 

While the glamour that goes with 
oil and gas discoveries may not be 
associated with such a commodity as 
fertilizer, the potash development is 
of tremendous importance to Cana- 
dian agriculture. Canada has been 
dependent on the U.S. for its potash, 
importing about 100,000 tons a year 
at an average price of $60 a ton. 

And who is the man heading this 
new Canadian development? Between 
the pictures of range scenes and flam- 
ing oil wells that hang on the wal!s 
of his Calgary office there are cer- 
tificates and degrees to show that 
your host—who still favors the 10- 
gallon hat—is J. O. G. Sanderson, 
BSc., MSc., PhD. 


_ to those of Alberta’s wide and 
open and hospitable range h2 
seems to be more at home with the 
plain handle of “Pete”, a nickname he 
earned when he worked as a cowboy 
to finance his geological studies ia 
the days of the First Great War. 

In a country that is looking ahead, 
Dr. Sanderson takes as much pleas- 
ure in saying he was the “last” to do 
something as others do in saying they 
were first. With him it is a matter 
of pride that he took part in the last 
great cattle roundups and, in another 
industry, rode with the last cances 
that carried geological parties to and 
along the Mackenzie River. 

Sanderson traces his roots far back 
into the Canadian west. He is what 
they call a “native son”, pardner. His 
maternal grandfather, J. H. G. Bray, 
helped organize the North West 
Mounted Police in 1873. 

Born in Medicine Hat in 1898, 
young Sanderson, like most men of 
ranch background, seemed destined 
to be a stockman. 

In his vacations, Sanderson worked 
as a cowboy. Rodeos then, as now, 
were a major Alberta sport. Young 
“Pete” Sanderson earned a little of 
the top billing in his own community 
by carrying off the bucking contest 
honors. 

In 1913 Sanderson worked at a 
Medicine Hat camp _ conditioning 
horses and wild cows for a Winnipeg 
stampede. 

One summer vacation he was work- 
ing as a cowboy for two Eastend, 
Sask., ranching partners, A. P. Day 
and Pete Strong, who had hired a 


J. O. G. SANDERSON 


geologist named Jewell to try to find 
gas for them. No greater bunkhouse 
companion could Sanderson have 
had. Gas and oil in Turner Valley 
fired not only the headlines of Can- 
ada’s newspapers, but also the am- 
bitions of Sanderson. He enrolled at 
the University of Alberta in 1917, and 
began the study of geology. 

He graduated in 1922 with bach- 
elor of science in arts. The next year 
he did research work on a Research 
Council of Canada bursary. In 1924 
he obtained his Master’s degree. In 
the following four years he attended 


Your savings 
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Yale and Toronto Universities on 
teaching fellowships. 

His vacation interests swung away 
from the range but he continued to 
roam. In 1920 he was engaged in ex- 
ploration work in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories’ developments by Imperial 
Oil. He was with their last geolog- 
ical parties to travel the Mackenzie 
by canoe. 

Since 1945 part of his work has 
been consultant for Bata Petroleums, 
which was successfully drilling up the 
Unity, Sask., gas field when, in 1946, 
the field’s potash bed was discovered. 
When Western Potash Corporation 
was subsequently formed, Dr. Sander- 
son stepped in as President. 

Tentative plans of Western Potash 
called for commercial production by 
a battery of 20 wells. Results of 
coring of the first of these, announced 
June 30, revealed a bed of potash 
eight and one-half feet thick and as 
rich as the bed at the discovery well. 

The bed at the first exploratory 
well is from 3,625 to 3,634 feet. Cor- 
ing these proved continuity of the bed 
between the discovery well and a well 
on a nearby salt development of 
Dominion Tar and Chemical—a dis- 
tance of 12.4 miles. 


If you are to obtain the maximum benefit from your savings 


they must be working constantly for you... they do not 


need a vacation . . . for idle dollars, like idle fingers, are 


unproductive. 


So, when you are vacationing . . . whether it be fishing, 


golfing, travelling or just loafing, be sure your savings are 


not loafing with you, but are hard at work at the job you 


have given them to do. Be sure your interest coupons and 
dividend cheques are cashed promptly and the proceeds re- 
invested or applied towards a specific purpose . . . 
proceeds from matured or redeemed securities are immedi- 
ately re-employed . . . that your securities are checked 
regularly with an experienced adviser so you will know they 
are doing the job you want them to do. 


An important part of our service to clients is to be sure 
their savings are continually working for them... 
when they are on vacation but throughout the year. 


Some time during the summer months, most of us at 
Ames try to take a vacation . 
spread out so that at all times there are experienced people 
available to look after our clients’ requirements . . . 
it be for investment planning, for consultation, or for the 
purchase or sale of securities. You will be welcome in any 
of our offices, or if it is more convenient to you, we will be 
happy to discuss your personal investment problems by mail. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Investment Dealers—Established 1889 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


HAMILTON KITCHENER 


NEw YORK BOSTON 
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IRENE HANCEY 


Chartered Trust Company announces 
the appointment of Miss Irene Hancey 
as Assistant Manager of its Savings 
Department. Miss Hancey brings to 
her new position knowledge and ex- 
perience gained over a number of 
years with Chartered Trust’s Savings 
Department. 

Outside of business Miss Hancey is ac- 
tive in the work of the Canadian Girls 
In Training, including acting as Treas- 
urer for the new Ryde Lake Camp near 
Gravenhurst for girls of Toronto and 
district. * 


THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
{IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





COAL CAN FIGHT BACK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
much of a good thing that Canada, 
with its tremendous petroleum poten- 
tial should also have known recover- 
able coal reserves of nearly 5O billion 
tons—one-eighth of the world’s coal 
resources. 

Coal’s big trouble at the moment 
boils down to costs of one kind or 
another. A good part of the industry’s 
effort to save itself is concentrated on 
bringing these down. Dominion Steel 
and Coal Company’s Nova Scotia 
mines are at present undergoing ex- 
tensive modernization and mechaniza- 
tion which should cut production 
costs. 

Last month, for instance, Dosco’s 
21-ton, self-propelled “Miner” went 
into regular production in the sub- 
marine mines of the Province. The 
“Miner” chews coal from a vein in 
three thousand pound bites, washes it 
and gets it onto a conveyor belt for 
transport out of the mine in less than 
half a minute. 

Alberta, which has about 92 per 
cent of Canada’s coal, and about the 
same percentage of the oil, is prob- 
ably less affected by coal’s difficulties 
than is Nova Scotia—a case of losses 
on the round-abouts meaning profits 
on the swings. Nevertheless the Prov- 
ince’s coal industry is pushing new 
developments. Coal briquetting plants 
are now in operation in areas like 
Canmore, Blairmore, Luscar and 
Seebe. 


The Alberta industry is also con- 
centrating on strip mining which is 
less costly than working underground 
pits. : 

At McGill University, experiments 
are going on with a coal-fired gas 
turbine. Canadian coal producers 
are watching this with high hopes as 
it is expected this turbine, when it’s 
perfected, will operate even more 
efficiently than today’s diesel-electric 
engines, and might bring the railways 
back into the coal fold. 


CCORDING to Dosco’s President 
4% Forsyth, increased steel produc- 
tion can’t be expected to use much 
more coal. Steam-generating plants 
offer a potential market, and consider- 
able research in this direction is go- 
ing on in Nova Scotia. In the U.S., 
coal consumed in generating electricity 
increased by more than 300 per cent 
between 1920 and 1948. This was in 
spite of an equal increase in efficiency 
of coal used for this purpose. 

Probably the greatest long-run hope 
for coal got a boost recently when 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co.— 
a division of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp.—displayed its: new $11 
million chemical plant. The plant, 
which is deep in the U.S. coal coun- 
try, uses coal as a direct raw material 
for producing chemicals. 

But this process, it’s believed, holds 
little hope for the Canadian industry 
at present. The use of coal for the 
large-scale production of chemicals 
just isn’t economic in this country yet. 

This isn’t a matter of markets, it’s 
a matter of technique. The demand 
for coal-based chemicals is described 
as “huge”, but it is not yet economic 





in Canada to process coal solely for 
the chemicals. The processing is good 
business only when there is a market 
for the other products that form the 
bulk of the output of the processing 
plants: mainly gas and coke. 

From one ton of coal you can get 
1,200 cubic feet of gas, 1,500 pounds 
of coke and 120 pounds of tar. From 
the tar you get the chemicals. If, for 
instance, there is no market for the 
manufactured gas, the price of the 
tar has got to be pretty high to make 
the processing profitable. It’s at this 
point that natural gas poses a particu- 
lar threat to a coal-based chemical in- 
dustry. The threat is intensified by the 
fact that processes are being develop- 
ed that will enable industry to get the 
aromatics—the coal-based chemicals 
—from petroleum. 

But the outlook is not as bad as it 
seems at first glance. In the first 
place coal is still our most plentiful 
resource. As far as is known at pres- 
ent it will far outlast the petroleum 
resources. In the second place, the 
demand for coal based by-products is 
so great and growing that techniques 
for the economic processing of coal 
for chemicals may be expected to de- 
velop. In this respect the economics 





behind Union Carbide’s decision to 
develop coal’s potential as the “Chem- 
ist’s Treasure House” is a significant 
signpost. With the exception of ben- 
zene and toluene, the only source of 
raw material for “aromatic” chem- 
ical supply was from the by-product 
coke ovens of the steel industry. In 
the U.S., as in Canada, the supply of 
the aromatic chemicals has been lim- 
ited by the growth of steel-production 
facilities, and, between the two, there 
is a growing unbalance. The U.S. steel 
industry is growing at a rate of three 
to five per cent a year, while the 
demand for products made from aro- 
matics or their intermediates is grow- 
ing at a rate of up to 30 per cent a 
year. 


ITH this incentive, Carbide sunk 

17 year’s research and about $20 
million into the project and has great 
expectations from it. The plant now 
in Operation, at Institute, West Vir- 
ginia, can process 300 tons of coal a 
day and show a profit. Laboratory 
tests indicate it is possible to double 
this. At this stage, according to Vice 
President Dr. George Felbeck, “the 
project becomes extremely attractive.” 
Here’s an immediate hope for Cana- 
dian coal then—not immediate in 
terms of results, but at least it is one 
path that may lead out of the woods. 
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by Michael Young 


MAN, MONEY AND GOODS — by John S. 
Gambs—Oxford University Press—$5.00. 


ROFESSOR GAMBS says he con- 

sidered calling this book “Econom- 
ics for Those Who Flunked It.” The 
title was a little restrictive since the 
book is also meant for those who 
shied away from a course in eco- 
nomics for one reason or another. 

What Professor Gambs aims to do 
is present a book for people “who 
have a sincere interest in economic 
theory, but have never quite made 
contact with it.” 

This generation has seen a growing 
popularity of the “welfare” idea, a 
growing realization of the interde- 
pendence of peop!e and nations for 
their economic well-being, and, as a 
result, a growing interest in the study 
of the science—or philosophy if you 
like—that explains it all. Following 
first principles of economics, there 
has been a rash of economics-made- 
easy books to meet this demand: 
“Man, Money and Goods” isn’t just 
another sugar-coated pill. 

It is, in a few words, a pretty com- 
plete course in economics for general 
purposes. It does not attempt to 
answer any of the world’s economic 
problems; it is frankly a book on 
economic theory, and yet there is a 
world of difference between it and an 
economics textbook. That difference 
can best be explained by the fact that, 
although a graduate student in eco- 
nomics would find an undergraduate 
textbook on the subject intolerably 
dull, he would not find Professor 
Gambs’ book so, even though its 
scope doesn’t go beyond a second- 
year university course in economics. 
To use an old comment in a new sit- 
uation, it’s not what he says but the 
way he says it that makes the differ- 
ence. 








Grain History 


THE CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE 1931-1951— 
by D. A. MacGibbon — University of To- 
ronto Press—$4.50. 


HIS is the second volume on the 

Canadian grain-growing industry 
by Professor MacGibbon. It takes 
over where the first volume, “The 
Canadian Grain Trade” (1932) leaves 
off. 

The period covered by the second 
volume marks the shift from free 
trading in grains on the open market 
to compulsory marketing through the 
medium of a Federal board, which, 
Prof. MacGibbon feels, will be a sig- 
nificant factor in the marketing of 
Canadian wheat from here on. The 
20-year period has been a significant 
one for grain for other reasons: the 
negotiation of international agree- 
ments respecting grains, the recovery 
of the Pools, the establishment of a 
pool system to control deliveries of 
grain to country elevators, and the 
enactment of legislation to protect 
farmers against losses arising from 
hazards of nature are all part of the 
tory during that period. 


MAN AND HIS MONEY 


We have become so obsessed with 
Canada’s industrialization and natural 
resource development that wheat, long 
the mainstay of the country’s econ- 
omy, has been pushed into the back- 
ground, emerging into the national 
consciousness only when somebody 
pays the farmers $65 million of the 
public money. Yet wheat still rates, 
along with newsprint, far and away 
ahead in value of all our other ex- 
ports. 

“The Canadian Grain Trade 1931- 
1951” is an authoritative history of 
developments in this key industry dur- 
ing what is probably its most signifi- 
cant period. Professor MacGibbon 
knows whereof he speaks: he was a 
commissioner of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada from 1929 
to 1949. Prior to that he was on an 
Alberta Government Commission on 
banking and credit with respect to 
agriculture and a member of the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. 


Nation to Nation 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY COOPERATION 
1945-1952—by Brian Tew —The Ryerson 
Press—$2.25. 


FTER World War II, trading na- 
tions established machinery which, 
they wishfully hoped, would keep in- 
ternational trade and payments in 
equilibrium—at a high level—with- 
out the help of the harsh “cures” of 
price increases or underemployment. 
The programs didn’t live up to ex- 
pectations, but they did introduce a 
new and confusing phase to interna- 
tional business. This centres on nine 
sets of initials standing for various 
organizations that have tried manfully 
to put international trade on a good 
business basis by international mone- 
tary cooperation. 

Professor Tew’s book starts right 
off by listing these initials (BIS, ECA, 
ECE, IEPS, IMP, etc.) with their 
meanings. 

The book is divided into three 
parts: The first, which gives an ana- 
lysis of the scope for international 
monetary cooperation, is a not-hard- 
to-take statement of first principles 
(which are the really important ones) 
of international economics. The sec- 
tion is by no means elementary, al- 
though Professor Tew says he doesn’t 
expect the reader to have any prior 
technical knowledge. It treats the mat- 
ter of currency devaluation in some 
detail, clearing up the important point 
of when devaluation will produce de- 
sired results and when it will not. 

The second part clears up the mud- 
dle one can get into trying to sort out 
the functions of the various organiza- 
tions set up since the war to organize 
international monetary cooperation. 

The last part gives a short survey 
of events since the end of the war. 
This describes events that have called 
for treatment by international mone- 
tary cooperation: particular attention 
is given to the well-publicized “dol- 
lar-gap”. 
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NEXT, CONVERTIBLE HELICOPTERS 


RITISH designers are well ahead 

with plans for helicopters that 
combine many of the advantages of 
the large rotating-wing machine with 
those of the fixed-wing aeroplane. 

In fact the next generation of Brit- 
ish helicopters, though not yet truly 
“convertible”, will have many of the 
features of efficiency and economy 
which come from being able to fly 
nearer the speed of the conventional! 
aeroplane. 

Development work is going ahead 
on a contract, placed by the Ministry 
of Supply, for a form of rotary-wing 
machine which is also driven along by 
conventional propellers. This will be 
based on the Rotodyne design devel- 
oped by the Fairey Company. 

The first flight of a machine com- 
bining the two principles will prob- 
ably be from Bristol—a version of the 
twin-rotor passenger helicopter, with 
stub wings, a retractable undercar- 
riage and more powerful engines. 
British European Airways hope to 
operate this modified helicopter on 
some intercity routes in Britain after 
the completion of tests. It is thought 
likely that designs produced to BEA’s 
large 40-seat helicopter specification 
will also incorporate fixed wings. 

Development is towards a 23-pas- 


senger “feeder-line” type of aircraft, 
driven forwards by two turboprop en- 
gines mounted on short, shoulder- 
high wings, but with jet-propelled ro- 
tor blades mounted above the cabin. 
Air will be tapped from the two con- 
ventional turbopropeller engines, out 
along the blade tips, where separate 
reaction motors are mounted to give 
extra power for take-off and landing. 

The fixed wings take over some of 
the air lift from rotor blades which can 
then turn faster to give more forward 
speed. There is a limit to the size of 
wing which can be added because the 
overhead rotor blades have to be tilt- 
ed forward to take up the extra speed 
—and adding the wings introduces 
new aerodynamic effects. 

When still more work has been 
done on this intermediate stage, de- 
signers will be turning to convertible 
aircraft, a hovering helicopter which 
can be converted to a high-speed fixed 
wing aircraft. 

The designs fall into two classes— 
those in which the fuselage stays in 
its normal position however fast the 
convertiplane is flying, and _ those 
which take off standing on the tail, 
rotate through 90 degrees for the 
flight, and turn up on the tail again 
for landing. 
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IT’S A 


If you could see a list of all the distinguished 
persons who own and drive the Cadillac car—you 
would know, beyond any question, that this state- 
ment is true. For the roster of Cadillac owners 
comprises a virtual listing of the best known and 
most respected names of our day men and 
women of recognized achievement and accomplish- 
ment .. . leaders in virtually every phase of busi- 
ness, of industry and of the professions. As you 
would expect, there is excellent reason why so many 


of the world’s distinguished motorists have found 


“WHO'S WHO” OF THE 


a common meeting-ground in Cadillac. It is because 
they demand superlative things from their motor 
cars. They demand great beauty, great performance 
and great distinction and they have come to 
Cadillac as naturally and inevitably as the night 
follows the day. If you hope, sometime, to find in 
your motor car what these many distinguished 
motorists have found—go visit your Cadillac dealer. 
One look and one ride—and you'll &now there has 
never been a more wonderful year for adding your 


own name to the ‘‘who’s who” of the highway! 


A GENERAL MOTORS. VALUE 


Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


HIGHWAY! 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD / 










—Official United Nations Photos i 
STORY TIME in the international class of the UN Nursery School. Mme. Estelle LUNCHEON IS SERVED: Under the supervision of dietitian, Miss Heather Storer, j 
Dartigue of Haiti, holds interest of children from China, US, UK, Argentina. England, the UN school satisfies a wide variety of tastes and diet customs. 


WORLD OF WOMEN 


UN CHILDREN LEARN 
THE THREE RS PLUS... 


6M ro IS A TABLE,” says little Andrew, by Crenia Sandler Freifeld to, daughter of a member of the Canadian delega- 
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from England, sitting on the floor next to tion, is helping to fashion doll-shaped cookies, 
black-eyed Mahnez and pointing to a pic- Dutch-style, like those served in Holland at Christ- 
ture in a book. Mahnez has arrived in New York distributed to the older children. Seven-vear-o'd mas. Riva, red-haired and freckled, once asked her 
a week ago with her parents from Teheran, and Ronnie, from Chungking, undertakes to teach the mother whether a black skin like her West African 
speaks only Iranian. art to his Western friends who wish to experiment friend Sulali’s could be acquired with cream or 
“Say ‘table’!” Andrew commands imperiously, with this new kind of cutlery. magic. She was disconsolate when told that neither ; 
with all the authority of a five-year-old. “Non, After lunch many of the children are hard at would be effective. 1) 
non,” interrupts Pierre, from Marseilles, “c’est work preparing the pinata. This is a large earthen When the UN raised its flag six years ago in Hi 
une table,” giving the word the French intonation. jar, highly decorated and chock-full of gifts and the Sperry Gyroscope Building at Lake Success, ih 
A heated argument begins. A teacher who is pass- candies. The next day it will be suspended from its international staff—consisting of three thousand ‘ 
ing by stops to explain: “It is both.” With the in- the ceiling and the children will try to break it people and their families drawn from all parts of 
+ explicable and spontaneous humor of children, open with sticks, just as it is done in Mexico as the world—converged on New York and its sub- 


———— 


Andrew and Pierre find the remark very funny. part of the Christmas celebrations. urbs. With them came their children. 
“It is both,” they laugh in unison. Mahnez joins In the kitchen seven-year-old Riva from Toron- When requests for the establishment of a special 
in the chant and in the laughter: “It is both.” 

The school, where this kindergarten lesson in 
international amity took place, is unique in North 
America, and perhaps in the entire world. Here 
children of 25 nationalities study, work and play 
together and are taught early the art of living with 
people from other lands. They are the children of 
delegates and members of the United Nations 
Secretariat, and the school is appropriately called 
the United Nations International School. 

“I would trade all my degrees for the chance 


” 


school were turned down by UN officials on budget- 
ary grounds, a group of parents took action them- 
selves to bring such a school into being. They first 
organized a parents’ association and enlisted the 
aid of an outstanding American authority of nurs- 
ery education, Dr. Grace Langdon, and of Madame 
T. Maurette, director of the famous International 
School, established by the League of Nations 
in Geneva. 
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I THE NUMEROUS ensuing meetings, the parents 
were unanimous on the need for a special school 
for UN children. There was no such unanimity, of 
course, about the kind of school this was to be. 
It became necessary at first to conciliate the babel 
of voices and conflicting views on some burning 
questions. What should be the objectives of an 
international school, aitended by white, brown, 
yellow and black; by Moslem, Buddhist, Hindu, 
Protestant, Roman and Greek Catholic and Jew; 
and how could these objectives be attained? 


to see these children 20 years from now,” a noted 
child educator, visiting the school, said recently. 

The United Nations flag waves proudly in front 
of the school, located in Parkway Village, a UN 
housing development in the Jamaica area of New 
York City, on Long Island. The international 
schoolmar’ms drawn from half a dozen countries— 
China, Canada, Bulgaria, Switzerland, England, 
the U.S. and France—are constantly alert to the 
spirit of that flag as they guide and teach. 

“It isn’t that we have a human relations pro- 
gram,” explains one of the teachers. “It isn’t nec- 
essary here. We don’t even talk about it. We 
live it.” 

The “living” is vividly demonstrated during the 
lunch hour. If rice is on the menu, chopsticks are 


Agreement has never been finally achieved on 
such ultimates, but in any event plans were laid 
for an international school which would eventually 
provide education up to college level. The first 
unit, a nursery division, was formally opened in 
1947 by Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the UN. 
oe Since it opened, a new grade has been added 
CRENIA SANDLER FREIFELD, now residing in | each year and today, the school has a nursery and 
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Ottawa, wife of former Canadian UN delegation kindergarten divinien, end Sret, second and ture 
member, served on executive committee of UN grades, enrolling children from three to nine years 
International School. While in New York she wrote ART CLASS: Riva Freifeld, Toronto, and Ralph J. of age. In the autumn 4 fourth grade will be added, 
for U.S. publications and radio. Bunche, Jr., New York, son of the UN official. CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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MARRIAGE ON THE BC COAST 





THE CHURCH COMES TO Tar ae 


by Gilean Douglas 


6¢ 4A ND THERE WAS I, waiting 

at the church” is an old song 
that could be sung truthfully today in 
the upcoast country of British Colum- 
bia. But both the would-be bride 
and groom would be singing it and 













































4% pint of milk 
every time | use 


HEINZ 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


Here’s a worth-while saving that 
thousands of Canadian house- 
wives have discovered. If you, 
too, will try straight tomato soup 
diluted with milk compared with 
Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
with only water added, you will 
agree that Heinz has the true 
creamy flavour. 

By buying Cream of Tomato 
Soup to start with, as made by 
Heinz, you will not only enjoy 
the wonderful difference, but you 
will see a big difference in your 
milk bill, too. All Heinz cream 
soups are rich with cream when 
you buy them. Try them—enjoy 
them. You know 
they're good because 
they're Heinz. 











the person so eagerly awaited would 
be the minister who was going to 
marry them. And not only the min- 
ister but sometimes the church too, 
for he’d be bringing it with him. 

Crazy? Well, not really. It’s just 
that in the salt chuck country 
(“chuck” is Chinook jargon for 
“water”) things don’t happen con- 
ventionally. How can they when 
the distances are so tremendous, the 
people so few and so isolated? Not 
one city between Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert, 600 miles north, and 
only a couple of towns. It’s big tim- 
ber country up there and _ land 
churches, like hospitals, are scarce 
and far between: a handful of mis- 
sion-built buildings in millions of 
square miles of water and uptilted 
soil. 

There are great inlets stretching 
far back into mountain ranges with 
perhaps a solitary cabin at the head 
of them; or maybe a couple of log- 
ging floats supporting houses and 
workshops, with boom-sticks holding 
them off from the sheer cliffs tower- 
ing overhead. Islands contain two 
or three tiny communities with no 
roads connecting them and long rivers 
may have only a few scattered settlers 
on their banks. Mainland bays are 
often occupied by lone fishing fam- 
ilies, out of sight and sound and reach 
of everyone except those who travel 
the salt water road. 









10 IF YOU CAN’T get at these pio- 
» neers by land and the air is still 
too expensive for travel except in 
emergencies, what do you do? You 
get yourself a boat and take to the 
highways of the sea. Everyone does 
it: ministers, doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chant chiefs and some beggarmen and 
thieves too. There are dental boats, 
hospital ships, barber boats and craft 
which carry salesmen selling every- 
thing from pots to photographs. Boats 
that buy too: mostly old junk such as 
batteries and scrap metal of all sorts. 









































But more important than any of 
these are the Mission ships with their 
portable organs and altars, skippered 
by men who are each chaplain, cap- 
tain, deckhand and cook combined, 
They ply the coast from a short dis- 
tance north of Vancouver up to the 
Alaskan border. Their chaplains bap- 
tize, confirm, marry and bury by tide- 
table; for there are skookum chucks 
(tidal rapids) you can’t run except at 
slack and there are channels you can’t 
navigate except at flood. 


It would be rather overwhelming 
if a whole city turned out to a wed- 
ding, but upcoast it’s the usual thing 
for a whole community to be present 
from squalling infants to tottering 
great - grandparents. Sometimes the 
ceremony itself is held in the cabin 
of the Mission boat, with as many 
guests crowding in as possible and the 
rest standing on deck or dock. But 
every now and then a logger, used to 
solving knotty problems, comes up 
with a better solution. 

At a recent wedding in McKenzie 
Sound, some 200 miles north of Van- 
couver, the father of the bride decided 
to tow the community hall up from 
Sullivan Bay, a day’s tow away, and 
use it as the church. A huge float 
was borrowed from a_ neighboring 
logging camp, a small fleet of gas 
boats put their lines on it and in a 
few hours the “church” was tied up 
outside the bride-to-be’s home. On 
another such occasion the float for 
the “church” couldn’t be borrowed, 
so one was made up on the spot: each 
logger in the vicinity contributing a 
log and $5 for wire. “Nothing stumps 
us in this country,” they'll tell you. 


But there’s plenty of worry when 
it’s almost the marriage hour and the 
minister hasn’t arrived. Betting starts 
as to whether he will or if the rough 
seas will be too much this time for the 
little Mission ship and her skipper. 
But they seldom fail to get there and 
you can almost hear the blood pres- 










CANON ALAN GREENE, Mrs. Greene, en route to a BC Coast wedding. 
















sure of the bride’s family and their 
guests going down when the boat's 
whistle pierces the salt air. 
“Mendelssohn should have com- 
posed some simple melody announc- 
ing the arrival of the parson,” de- 
clared Orillia-born Canon Greene of 
the Columbia Coast Mission. “I ‘find 
it difficult to play an appropriate tune 
on the limited range of a ship’s air 
whistle, but I do manage a few extra 
flourishes on such occasions.” 


' THE MARINE minister changes 
from his rough seafaring togs into 
clerical garments, gets most of the oil 
off his hands and tries to dispel the 
aroma of gasoline which hangs 
around him. When he steps into the 
“church” he finds its community hall 
bareness masked by _ evergreen 
branches, flowers and crepe paper. It 
is filled with men, women and chil- 
dren who have been arriving by gas 
boat and plane since early morning. 

The Wedding March is played on 
an accordion and when the ceremony 
is over the health-drinking, cake-cut- 
ting and serious eating begins. More 
than a thousand sandwiches, cakes 
by the dozen, hundreds of gallons of 
tea and coffee. Gallons of something 
harder too, for the wedding dance will 
go on until morning and the dancers 
must be fortified. 

By the dawn’s early light there will 
be more coffee, mounds of toast, eggs, 
flapjacks, sausages and good Scots 
oatmeal. Then chug-chug-chug go 
the gas boats, zoom go the planes and 
the guests are on their way back to 
making a living. 

But sometimes the parson never 
does get there. That happened in 
Loughborough Inlet, with every liv- 
ing soul for miles around on hand for 
the wedding. The Mission minister’s 
engine broke down and he tossed 
around all night in a storm. Just after 
daylight a fishing craft took him in 
tow—and landed him 50 miles from 
where he wanted to go. 

Meanwhile the wedding party had 
been rushing down to the water’s edge 
every time a ship’s light showed off 
shore. But it was always another 
belated guest and not the parson. In 
between these rushes the guests danc- 
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ed and a grand night they had of it. 
But there was no wedding. 

In fact, owing to one peculiarity 
and another of upcoast life, there was 
no wedding for three months. On the 
day before their marriage license was 
due to expire the patient couple be- 
came desperate and sent out an SOS 
for any clergyman of any denomina- 
tion who might be in the vicinity and 
who would marry them. At the last 
moment one of their own faith arriv- 
ed, but by this time the bi-weekly 
steamer was already in the inlet. If 
she got away without the newlyweds 
they’d miss their honeymoon entire- 
ly, for the weather was too stormy 
for plane travel. 

So the captain held the ship, and 
as soon as they were pronounced man 
and wife in the mission boat’s cabin, 
the young couple dashed along the 
float and boarded the steamer. There 
was no wedding dance that time. 

At that, this bride was luckier than 


CONCERNING FOOD 
TALL, COOL DRINKS 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 





a. Eom DAYS are thirsty ones. 
Your refrigerator becomes over- 
burdened with bottles, syrups, ice 
cube popsicles and other favored items 
of refreshment—and always the 
needed ingredient is behind every- 
thing else. Here are some recipes for 
cool drinks and cookies to serve with 
them for relaxed entertaining on a 
warm summer's eve: 


Iced Mocha 

This is a super-special drink you'll 
enjoy. To serve 6 use tall (10 oz.) 
glasses and place | tablespoon coffee 
cream in each, then fill %4 full with 
ice. cubes. 

Have ready seven cups boiling water 
and pour over the following ingredi- 
ents in pitcher or glass coffee maker— 

6 rounded tsps. instant coffee 

6 rounded tsps. instant chocolate 

4 tsps. sugar 
Stir well and pour over ice in glasses. 
Top with whipped cream. If desired 
put 1 or 2 tablespoons of rum with 
the cream and ice cubes in glass be- 
fore pouring over hot mocha. 


Orange Freeze 

Chill 1 quart orange juice (use 2 
tins frozen orange juice, diluted). 
Beat in | pint of raspberry sherbet 
(or any flavor which goes well with 
orange) and serve in tall glasses. 
Wonderful with cookies. 


Frosty Pineapple Soda 


To fix put scoops or spoonfuls of 
vanilla ice cream into large glasses 
(10 oz.) and pour in chilled canned 
pineapple juice to fill up the glass. 
Add a sprig of mint for colorful gar- 
nish and a gay straw (see photo). It’s 
just as simple as that. If you like your 
sodas frothy fill glass only two-thirds 
full with pineapple juice and fill with 
chilled soda water, stir a bit as you 
add the soda and add gradually so 
that it doesn’t bubble madly over 
the sides. 














new husband’s back from the Mission 
boat’s deck and be piggy-backed 
ashore through the surf at the honey- 
moon stop. A falling tide had made 
it impossible for the minister to land 
them properly. So the church tootled 
a farewell and was off again on other 
churchly business. 


Nothing ever stumps those salt 
chuck people. 

































the one who had to jump on to her 


to make a tired old Bathroom 
look young and fresh again! 


Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For 
illustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 
courses, fees and College life, write to the Principal 
P. S. Dohson M.A. (oxon), D.D., St. Thomas, Ontario 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 9th 
Scholarships 


Valuable & Bursaries Available 








Remodel your bathroom \ ith up-to-the-minute Standard-Dominion 


plumbing fixtures. 


They’re so attractive, so modern, so beautifully 


efficient, they make an old bathroom begin to look as young and 


fresh as the room above. 


There you see the stylish Companion 


Lavatory and Master One-Piece Closet in genuine vitreous china and 
the roomy Master Pembroke Bath. 


Standard-Dominion plumbing fixtures are available in styles and sizes 


to meet every requirement . . . built to last a lifetime! 
SSNS SSS SSS eases Saas 
FREE i Standard Sanitary & Dominion Radiator Limited | am interested in: i 
$ Box 39, Station D Le i 
HOME BOOK a TORONTO, Canada Building ‘ 
B Please send me your free HOME BOOK Modernizing : 
Pictures a wide 5 se 1 
choice of plumbing = Name Heating: . 
and heating equip- 4 Radiator i 
ment available ‘ Street y 1 
through retailers ; Warm Air i 
who sell, service ae ' 
and install. Get a City Piumbing: ’ 
these money-saving a Gaitieennn a 
facts—just mail this © Province , ' 
coupon. § 26 Kitchen 1 
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SERVING HOME AND INDUSTRY 


Slapdard-DOMINION PLUMBING AND HEATING 


STANDARD SANITARY & DOMINION RADIATOR 


TORONTO, CANADA LIMITED 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 
and so on until the goal of a com- 
plete elementary and secondary 
school is achieved. 

The curriculum is based on the offi- 
cial requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents, but under- 
standably it is keyed to the special 
needs of children who come from va- 
rious parts of the world. 

French and English are the “offi- 
cial” languages, and even Mickey 
Mouse and Babar get the bilingual 
treatment at story telling time. 

The older children in the school 
are divided into English-speaking and 
French-speaking groups for formal 
instruction, and the three R’s are 
taught in the language selected by the 
parents. 

Children who speak neither of the 
basic languages and who are forced to 
adjust to entirely new patterns of 
living and culture get special atten- 
tion. Alice and David, aged 6 and 4, 
spoke only Ewe on arrival. Children 
of an “area specialist” in the UN 
Trusteeship Division, they had been 
transplanted thousands of miles from 
a native village on Africa’s Gold 
Coast to New York. 

For several weeks after their arri- 
val at the school, these dark-skinned 
youngsters presented a heartbreaking 
spectacle—and an apparently insol- 
uble problem. Standing apart hand in 
hand, Alice and David refused to join 
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any group activity, unsmiling and 
silent to any overtures of friendship 
from teachers and playmates. In fact, 
David would try to scratch anyone 
who came too near to him, or Alice. 

The break came one day when a 
teacher, by gestures and words, ex- 
pressed admiration for Alice’s exotic 
hair-do, a series of small braids ex- 
tending upwards around her head, in 
the Ewe fashion. Alice began to smile 
and, similarly with gestures, asked to 
arrange the teacher’s hair. The teach- 
er soon realized that hair braiding is 
a creative art in parts of Africa, and 
that to Alice it would be as much a 
form of self-expression as paint dab- 
bling would be to a Western child. 
For months afterwards the teacher— 
a blonde Parisienne — startled her 
friends with elaborate African coif- 
fures. 

Eventually Alice and David gained 
enough confidence to take part in the 
life and routine of the school. In the 
playground, in addition to learning to 
swing and seesaw—North American 
style—they soon began to contribute 
some games of their own. Within a 
few months David was talking easily 
in English and Alice had mastered 
both English and French. 

Operation of the school was taken 
over in 1949 by the Association for 
the United Nations International 
School, comprising parents and friends 
of the institution. Its executive com- 
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Travelling is the high spot of your holiday—when 
you go Cunard. Whatever your destination, Cunard brings 
"pleasure to the hours you spend getting there. You'll 

enjoy every minute of Cunard’s program-of-pleasure: 


dining, dancing, sports, deck 


ames and recreational 


facilities, all amid superbly appointed surroundings. 


And behind every mile of your voyage is Cunard’s 
glorious tradition—a tradition more than 111 years old and 
synonymous with the highest standard of Ocean Travel. 


Travel Cunard and you travel in complete enjoyment, 
with attentive service and rewarding pleasures that are 
found only where gracious living is at its very best. 


That's why getting there is half the fun—when you travel Cunard. 


Weekly service through the historic St. Lawrence route and frequent 
departures from New York including the World's Largest and 
Fastest steamers, ‘Queen Elizabeth” and “Queen Mary”. 


See your Local Agent “No one can serve you better” 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPARY 
LIMITED 


MONTREAL, HALIFAX, SAINT JOHN, QUEBEC, TORONTO, 


WINNIPEG, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 


mittee has no easy task. A basic prob- 
lem is to find a common educational 
ground that will satisfy all parents. 
The French emphasis on reading and 
writing at an early age, for example, 
may clash with Canadian and Amer- 
ican conceptions of progressive edu- 
cation. English views on character- 
building and discipline may seem too 
strict to a parent from China. The 
Association, its executive committee, 
and the Director of the school face 
the continuing challenge of meeting 
these differences and devising com- 
promises. 

By no means unique to the UN 
School is its lack of money. It is 
operated as a “parent-participating 
cooperative”. Tuition, kept relatively 
low (for New York) in line wtih the 
pay of international civil servants, 
has been the sole source of funds. 
This is occasionally supplemented by 
funds raised by a special committee 
led by Ralph Bunche, whose nine- 
year-old son attends the school, and 
Admiral C. Nimitz. 


_ PARENTS are constantly engag- 
ed in projects to keep the school 
solvent. The most successful perhaps, 
socially and financially, are the an- 
nual International Suppers—garden 
parties featuring dishes of many na- 
tions prepared by the mothers, and 
attended by the usual colorful galaxy 
of UN notables. One mother is a 
prominent artist and draws Christ- 
mas cards for the school, which sell 
widely. 

Parents contribute clerical, book- 
keeping and legal services. When the 
schoolhouse needs painting, an inter- 
national brigade of parents scales lad- 
ders to do the job. When an extra 
load of dishes has to be washed, a 
diplomat’s wife cancels a social en- 
agement to keep one at the sink. 
More substantial assistance is in the 
effing as the result of a vote in the 
last General Assembly empowering 
the Secretary-General to provide 
$8,000 if certain other UN services 
are not impaired. 

The parents and school officials 
believe, and hope, that the school is 
in a transitional stage at present; that 
it is now but the nucleus of a much 
larger and more ambitious institution. 
Bolstering them in that hope are the 
semi-official intimations that among 
the new buildings going up in the 
spectacular UN development along 
the East River in Manhattan will be 
a special section to house the UN In- 
ternational School. 

One day, the parents hope, money 
will come from the great endowments, 
and from educational and _interna- 
tional organizations. The school, its 
friends believe, will then fulfil its ob- 
jectives and really become a world 
centre of international education. 

In the children themselves the sup- 
porters of the school see their strong- 
est allies for the achievement of that 
hope. One of the few remaining hopes 
of mankind, they say, seems to lie 
with the Gitas from New Delhi, 
Christines from Warsaw, Rivas from 
Toronto, and Pierres from Paris 
who—by living and learning together 
—affirm the potentialities of the hu- 
man spirit and evince those human 
capacities which make for peace and 
mutual understanding, instead of war. 








A boys’ residential school with 


an established reputation for 
serving the individual needs 
of each student. High aca- 
demic standards, varied activ- 
ities, and able counsellorship 
combine to develop character 
and to produce useful citizens. 
Matriculation and vocational 
courses. Bursaries available 
for deserving applicants. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


HEADMASTER 
ROBERT E. K. ROURKE, M.A. 
NEWMARKET, ONT. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 11th 








Boarding Schoo! for Girls 
in the country 


Situated in the Eastern Townships 
near Sherbrooke. All grades to Senior 
Matriculation. Individual courses ar- 
ranged if desired. Domestic Science 
Course for those not wishing to 
matriculate. University trained staff 
— Supervised sports — Indoor pool — 
Home Farm. Pasteurization Plant. 


| Principal: MISS A. E. GILLARD, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Secretary 
COMPTON, QUE. 
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BEAUTY 


SUMMER SKIN CARE 


by Isabel Morgan 


CCORDING to the chief chem- 

ist of a well-known beauty 
house, cleansing is more important 
in the summer than at any other 
time of the year due to the greater 
activity of the pores of the skin. 
Here are some of the necessary 
steps in the nightly routine of re- 
moving make-up: 

First, a cleansing preparation 
should be smoothed over the entire 
face and neck, then removed with 
fresh tissues. Several should be 
used so that there’s no chance of 
having surface dirt rubbed into 
the skin. 

A piece of cotton moistened 
with skin freshener will remove 
every trace of cream, some of 
which cannot help but be left on 
the skin. 

In warm weather, pores are 
much more likely to become clog- 
ged. When there’s increased activ- 
ity on the part of the glands, a 
kind of cushion forms in the pores, 
which holds dirt particles. This 
condition can exist whether you 


BRAIN-TEASER 





by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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ACROSS 


, 10, 22, 27, 10, 7. Proved by the tortoise and 


David (3,4,2,3,2,3,5,3,3,6, 
2,3,6) 
Clear tea neects stirring without end to 


make it sweet as syrup. (7) 


in Ecclesiastes? 


. But theatre agents can always get one 


in! (7) 

Only nine, and intoxicated! (3,4,3,5) 
Peculiar tingling from gin? On the con- 
trary! (5) 

There will, perhaps, be nothing repeated 
for this player. (4) 


. A world spinner, so they say. (A godless 


26 reveals this god, in a way). (4) 


. These companies take an interest, as it 


were, in people found wanting. (4) 

First man to be a British architect? (4) 
How a nun gets around in the morning! 
(5) 

Dressing for a pleasure-boat trip? (8,7) 
Are spirits high? No! I have something to 
tell that completely reverses the condi- 
tion. (7) 





HOT WEATHER TIP: Smooth talc- 
um on palms when playing cards 
or sewing, or when hands be- 
come sticky in humid weather. 


belong to the dry- or oily-skinned 
group. Make sure that this is not 
happening to your skin by using 
a friction meal cleanser. Dry-skin- 
ned individuals may use a friction 
cleanser once a week, while those 
with oily skin can go in for under- 
surface cleansing much more often. 








TAKE IT EASY! 


26. Fido got up—to sniff it, perhaps. (3,4) 
27. See 1 across 


DOWN 


1. The meeting always opens with one. (5) 


2. Pick holes in? It may have grave results! 


(8) 
3. Sounds like a mere afghan. (5) 
4. It wriggles round to warm her. (9) 
5. Shy, when faced with this. (5) 
6. Goliath was. -Substituting ‘‘th”’ 
“g’’ suggests his end. (9) 
7 and 10. See 1 across. 


13. First person to raise a Roman on one 


wild oat as a victim of Cupid? (9) 
14. Decree that I get into the cannon! (9) 
16. It always appears after dark. (8) 
17. Ethel had a past! Let's forget it! (5) 
20. Homer's in labor! (6) 
22. See 1 across. 


23. Here one needs aid, of sorts, to get in the 


country - - - - (5) 
24. ---- but 
Britain to get back in. (5) 


Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Left in the lurch 
9. Southpaw 

10. Fedora 

11. Cuticle 

12. Concede 

14. Tigers 

16. Idealist 

18. Entrench 

29. Social 

22. Acclaim 

24. Officer 

27. Plaice 

28. Arrested 

29. Right on the nose 


DOWN 


2. Evolution 

3. Titmice 

4. Nepal 

5. Howl 

6. Leftovers 

7. Radical 

8. Herod 

13. See 25 

15. Sentiment 

17. Shameless 

19. Rolling 

21. Crimson 

23. Color 

25 and 13. Forthright 
Rain =3 


for the 


she needed an order from 


Solution to Last 
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You'll get loyal support from the leader in Strapless Bras 
—this cunningly cushioned Warner Wonderful that’s a 
“softy” for comfort. In broadeloth and nylon marquisette, 
it teams up beautifully with a Pantie Girdle of exclusive, 
pre-shrunk elastic fabric. 
At better stores. 
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Evafalgav School 


FOR GIRLS 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Courses to University Entrance 


Trafalgar School is in the residential section of Mont- 
real and centrally located on the slope of beautiful 
Mount Royal with skating, tennis and a gymnasium 
on the grounds. 





For information write to the principal 
Miss Joan M. Foster, M.A., Ph.D. 
McGill, Oxford and Bryn Mawr 


Trafalgar School Established 1887 
3495 Simpson Street, Montreal « Affiliated with McGill University 








EACH WEEK 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


brings you unbiased interpretations of 
National and World news, reported 
the CANADIAN viewpoint. 
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Contempo al y At ( eSSOries, carefully tuned to fashion’s latest 
pronouncements, with their interest concentrated on texture and line. Whatever the season 
they are very aware of their importance in the world of well-dressed women. From a varied 


collection of exciting accessories at Eaton's 


EATON'S...cANADA’'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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PERSONALITY 


DESIGNER FOR STARS 
by Peggy McCulloch 





HE WOMAN who dresses to 

bring out the best advantage in 
herself is an intelligent dresser, even 
if the style isn’t the last moment.” So 
says David Kidd, designer of some 
of Marlene Dietrich’s most outstand- 
ing gowns. He still thinks she is the 
most chic woman in the world. 

For years, 35-year-old Scottish- 
born Kidd designed clothes for such 
stars as Ginger Rogers, Betty Hutton, 
Ingrid Bergman, Ella Raines, Made- 
leine Carroll, Lily Pons, Alexis Smith. 
Two years ago he gave up the wear- 
and-tear on nerves in trying to please 
Stars, directors, assistant directors, 
and so on down the line . . . for the 
comparative calm of the manufactur- 
ing business. 

Now he just has to worry about 
two showings yearly in New York 
and two in London, England. And he 
only designs coats and suits. Clothes 
should be timeless, Kidd believes. To 
prove his point: recently at a cock- 
tail party, he met a star wearing a suit 
he had designed for her eight years 
ago. 
Kidd was born in Edinburgh; was 
always interested in designing. In fact, 
at 19, he was given a chance to do 
the dresses for a professional pan- 
tomime. And when his family visit- 
ed the Paris couturiers, young Kidd 
was always along, to watch the fash- 
ion trends. * 


HEN, IN LONDON, he met Marlene 

Dietrich through mutual friends. 
He had fortified himself for the meet- 
ing with some costume sketches he 
thought would appeal to la Dietrich. 
She bought them all and arranged for 
him to design the clothes for a movie 
she was making. That was his start 
in the British movies. A few years 
later he went to Hollywood. 

I met Kidd in Kingston, Ont., 
where he was visiting artist Grant 
Macdonald. Naturally we _ started 
chatting about fall styles. The loose 
coat is still popular, Kidd said, but 
less loose than the pyramid, and wit! 
a moulded feeling across the bust 
The movement of flare comes from | 
high waistline. The fitted coat als: 
tends to be pared down this year. But 
the news is in the choice of fabric— 
such as wool-with-mohair. Suits anc 
coats depend on fabric and line. 

To Kidd’s mind, the ideal suit i 
an outdoor-indoor garment that car 
be worn from lunch right on to the 
theatre . . . and soft enough to b 
worn under a fitted coat. Kid 
prefers his jackets either shorter (22” 
or longer (25”); not the in-betwee! 
length. 

With all this I went along, but no 
with his final analysis of what 
woman wants. Said Kidd: “The reall 
chic woman would rather have three 
beautifully tailored cloth coats tha 
one mink coat.” Really, Mr. Kidd? 


@ Pianist JEANNINE LACHANCE 0 
Ottawa has been awarded the Pri 
d'Europe, a $3,000 Province of Que 
bec scholarship. 
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LIGHTER SIDE 


A SPOT OF NERVOUS TIC 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Y FRIEND Miss A. was un- 
M usually active all winter in a 

number of worthy causes— 
the anti-pigeon league, the anti-Com- 
munist league, the anti-daylight-sav- 
ing league, the anti-anti-rental control 
league, etc. etc. As a result of over- 
work she has been in a highly nervous 
condition for several weeks and re- 
cently she developed on alarming tic 
of the left eye. 

This affliction has led to a number 
of disconcerting experiences. Twice 
she was followed home by perfect 
strangers and once when she asked 
her corner stationer for a carton of 
paper serviettes he accepted the tic 
as a signal and produced from under 
the counter a carton of Camels. She 
has now added an anti-contraband- 
cigarette campaign to her list of 
causes and the tic is worse than ever. 

When I dropped in at her apart- 
ment the other day I found her desk 
piled high with twenty- 
five cent pocket novels. I 
picked one up. It was 
called “Blonde Tigress” 
and the cover showed the 
blonde tigress lying in bed 
wearing what seemed to 
be a wisp of dry-ice vapor. 

Miss A. appeared from 
the kitchenette. “Been 
reading any good books 
lately?” I asked. - 

She sat down, looking 
tense. “I am deliberately 
reading through this un- 
speakable material because I intend 
to bring the whole matter before the 
Senate,” she said. 

“The Senate knows all about it al- 
ready,” I said. “The Senate has been 
having a wonderful time with it... 
Where did you get hold of this stuff?” 

“In the most innocent way in the 
world,” Miss A. said indignantly, “I 
happened to ask my new stationer if 
he had any good reprint novels and 
he reached right under the counter 
and brought out something called 
‘Two in Lower 7’. Naturally after 
one look at it I bought the entire 
under-counter collection. My plan is 
to study the whole field and then 
work for the suppression of all litera- 
ture likely to stimulate the adole- 
scent imagination in the wrong direc- 
tion.” 


bt San I was an adolescent,” | 
said reflectively, “my imagina- 
tion was immensely stimulated in the 
wrong direction by reading about 
David and Bathsheba. Leviticus too. 
I picked up a lot of stimulating mate- 
rial in Leviticus. Were you planning 
© suppress the Old Testament?” 
Miss A. said that the Old Testament 
selonged on the very highest shelf of 
literature and as far as the very young 
were concerned that was where she 
would be inclined to keep it. “That, of 
course, is the problem of the parents,” 
she added. 
“Parents have a lot of problems,” I 


said. “For instance I know one 
mother who was looking through her 
14-year-old daughter’s drawer for 
bobby-pins and found half a box of 
cigarettes and Kinsey’s ‘Sex Life of 
the American Male’.” 

“Good Heavens!” 
“What did she do?” 

“She took the cigarettes for herself 
and left Dr. Kinsey,” I said. “She 
admitted she felt rather guilty about 
i 


Miss A. said. 


= SHOULD think she would!” Miss 
A. said, “leaving ‘The Sex Life 
of the American Male’ in the hands 
of a 14-year-old girl!” 

“She wasn’t worried about Dr. 
Kinsey,” I said. “She just felt guilty 
about sneaking the cigarettes.” 

Miss A.’s left eye winked wildly. 
“It’s parents as much as booksellers 
who are responsible for this terrible 
situation,” she said. “When I was 
young parents saw to it 
that there were always 
good books on the shelves 
—The Wide Wide 
World’, ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy’, “An Old- 
Fashioned Girl’, ‘Editha’s 
Burglar’. Then we didn’t 
look for questionable 
literature.” 

“I know another moth- 
\ er—” I began. 

“I don’t care to hear 
about your mothers,” Miss 
A. said stiffly. 

“Oh you'll like this one,” I said. 
“Her name was Mrs. Pigeon, and 
whenever the children were going to 
a party she filled them up first with 
rolled oats so they wouldn’t be tempt- 
ed by white bread sandwiches and 
chocolate ice-cream.” 

“A wonderful idea!” Miss A. said 
approvingly. “It just goes to. show 
that if you supply the right things you 
build up a natural distaste for the 
wrong ones.” 

“All I remember,” I said, “is that 
the Pigeon family seemed to have 
built up an unnatural distaste for Mrs. 
Pigeon.” 

But Miss A. as usual wasn’t listen- 
ing. “What we must do,” she said, 
“is trace this foul literature back to 
its source and exterminate it.” 

“You'll have quite a time finding 
the source,” I said. 

“First things first,’ Miss A. said 
wisely. “We must begin with the in- 
decent literature that threatens the 
younger generation.” 

I said that if we could only make 
a clean sweep of sex there woulda’t 
be any more indecent literature, or 
presently, any more threatened gen- 
eration. Miss A. looked at me a little 
coldly. “If you don’t mind,” she said. 
“T still have to work through ‘Ebony 
Nude’.” She put on her reading 
glasses and I rose to go. “It will prob- 
ably be a dreadful experience,” she 
said sombrely, and then startled me 
with a sudden wink of the left eye. 
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A magazine advertisement is a 


super salesman with unerring instinct to 
approach a customer at the psycho- 
logical moment. The customer is relaxed 
—that’s why he picked up the magazine. 
He’s receptive — there’s nothing 

else on his mind except what he is 
seeing and reading. He's responsive 
because the product is attractively 


presented and has appealed to him. 
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Duncan Macinnes, Manager. 


21 DUNDAS SQUARE * TORONTO CANADA 
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YOUNG GOODWILL SINGERS 


by Elinor Glenn 


HIRTY youngsters selected from 

schools throughout British Colum- 
mia waited impatiently all year for 
June 28 to roll around. Now they are 
half-way through the opportunity of 
a lifetime—a six week tour of the 
British Isles. But as singers first, tour- 
ists afterwards. 

Recommended by teachers and in- 
spectors for their outstanding voices, 
these boys and girls have been accept- 
ed as members of the Elgar Choir 
of British Columbia. The 1952 tour, 
the fourth overseas tour for the choir, 
calls for 60 to 80 concerts in England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

These young people are helping to 
strengthen the bonds of goodwill and 
understanding between Canada and 
the motherland: for a song always has 
a message of goodwill. But they also 
do it in a more tangible manner. In 
each city in which they sing, the con- 
cert proceeds g go to a specific charity 
designated by ‘the Mayor. They have 
helped children’s hospitals and sum- 
mer camps and homes for the aged. 
No money is ever taken from Britain. 

As representative young Canadians 
they have an added opportunity. 
Throughout their entire stay in Britain 
they are billeted in private homes. 





England 
gave us 
a secret 


Some 100 years ago the bartender 
of Pimm’s Restaurant of London invented 
a tall drink which he called Pimm’s Cup. 
To this day, the formula for this delectable, 
taste-tempting gin drink is still a secret. 
Try it—it’s the coolest, brightest, most 
refreshing long-iced drink you ever tasted! 


Here's 4 simple way to enjoy Pimm’s No. 1 Cup: Take 
2 ozs. of Pimm’s No. 1 Cup; charge with lemon soda 
or gingerale; add a slice of lemon, a thin slice of 
cucumber rind (if available) and serve well iced. 


For a free 34-page booklet, containing recipes of the 
12 most popular mixed drinks, write: P.O. Bex 308, 


Station B, Montreal. 





Here they make friends, learn the 
manners and customs of their hosts, 
and at the same time their own per- 
sonalities reflect the Canadian back- 
ground and way of life. 

How successful they have been in 
the past may be judged by the repeat- 
ed invitations to return each year. 
One woman wrote to a friend in Can- 
ada, “We have just heard the ‘Cana- 
dian choir’. What a wonderful ges- 
ture of goodwill . . . they are the best 
ambassadors Canada could — send 
abroad.” 

That such a gesture is possible at 
all is due to one man and his very 
helpful wife. Charles E. Findlater 
founded the choir in Vancouver in 
1924 and has been its only Conduc- 
tor; Mrs. Findlater assumes the duties 
of mother, chaperone and guardian 
angel when they shepherd these teen- 
agers thousands of miles from home. 

Originally the choir was a Sunday 
School one, the Wesley Methodist 
Junior Choir, begun by Mr. Findlater 
as a training ground for senior choirs. 
So successful was the experiment that 
his young singers were constantly in 
demand for demonstrations not only 
in Vancouver but all across Canada. 
By 1932 it was decided to reorganize 


(Gin Base) Also PIMM’S NO. 5 CUP (Rye Base) 
Now produced in Canada under direct supervision of Pimm's Ltd. 









as a combined trained church choir 
and concert group, and it became 
known as the Elgar Junior Choir. 
When they toured Canada in 1934 
they were enthusiastically received; 
and they were the first children’s 
choir to give a national broadcast on 
the CBC. 

Such successful development 
brought the leaders of the choir to a 
momentous decision. In 1936 there 
was a World Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Oslo, Norway. What better 
time for an educational tour and an 
opportunity to compete with some of 
the best children’s choirs in the Brit- 
ish Isles? 

From this tour they learned several 
things. They learned that their choral 
work ranked with the best in Britain. 
At the National Welsh Eisteddfod 
they captured the cup in the girls’ 
choir competition; at the Bourne- 
mouth Musical Festival they obtained 
the highest marks in their class and 
Mr. Findlater was awarded a gold 
medal as the best conductor. 


B uT beyond these musical successes, 
the Findlaters learned that the 
tour gave these Canadian youngsters 
the greatest educational opportunity 
of their lives. So the overseas tour be- 
came part of the Elgar Choir activity. 
The war years kept them home tour- 
ing Canada to raise funds for the war 
effort and it was not until 1949 that 
they returned. This was a different 
Britain, crippled by war, and the 
Canadian singers made their goodwill 
gesture more tangible by turning the 
concert proceeds over to charities. 

Last month the 20-odd girls and 
half a dozen boys, clad in navy blue 
blazers and berets, left on their mag- 
ical adventure. Across Canada they 
travelled in a special railroad car, 
with Mrs. Findlater cooking all their 
meals. In Britain they travel by char- 
tered bus, and at each concert city are 
divided into twos or threes to be taken 
into private homes. 

The work done by Mr. and Mrs. 
Findlater to organize these tours can- 
not be estimated. Mr. Findlater works 
with the boys and girls all through 


ee 


the year to bring their choral rendi- 
tions to the perfection he demands. 
“We have to be good to please those 
audiences in the Old Country,” he 
says. But besides musical training, 
he instils in each one the importance 
of discipline, punctuality, and good 
behaviour. A foremost musical edu- 
cator in BC, Mr. Findlater is founder 
and President of the BC Music Teach- 
ers Association; recently adjudicated 
the Ottawa Musical Festival, along 
with a British adjudicator. 

Canada, and BC in particular, may 
well be proud of these young singers. 
In an age where every talent repre- 
sents a dollar to be gained, they are 
learning and demonstrating the art of 
giving for goodwill. 


@ Winner of this year’s T. Eaton 
Company Graduating Scholarship at 
the Royal Conservatory of Music is 
21-year-old pianist Ray Dudley of 
Bowmanville, Ont. 


@ The suave radio voice of Lorne 
Greene gave way to the untutored 
bellows of Harry Brock in “Born 
Yesterday” at the opening produc- 
tion of the new Scarborough Sum- 
mer Theatre, on Toronto’s outskirts. 
Billie Dawn was Bea Lennard who 
has played in Toronto, Vancouver 
and recently with Ottawa’s Canadian 
Repertory Theatre. Producer is Don- 
ald Glen, also well-known to Toronto, 
Peterborough and Ottawa audiences. 


@ There’s been a summer trek West 
from the East. Sam Payne of Cana- 
dian Repertory Theatre in Ottawa has 
taken a busman’s holiday home to 
New Westminster and will appear with 
Theatre Under the Stars and play a 
couple of starring roles with Totem 
Theatre, run by the energetic young 
impresarios Stuart Baker and Thor 
Angrin. Ditto Paul Kligmand for 
Theatre Under the Stars. Paul is heard 
regularly over CBC Toronto and last 
winter played with the newly formed 
radio-casted Jupiter Theatre. This 
summer he’s splitting his time between 
Vancouver's TUTS and_ Toronto’s 
“Melody Fair.” 
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A GROUP of the Elgar Junior Choir of BC, with Director C. E. Findlater at left. 
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LETTERS 





NEWFOUNDLAND BELONGS TOO 


HAT’S the big idea? Your ignor- 

_ance of Newfoundlanders is ap- 
palling. You never cease to be startled 
when you see a Newfoundlander 
dressed just as ordinary as yourselves. 
You're surprised to see a Newfound- 
lander who has teeth. You can’t be- 
lieve we eat anything but fish. 

Before Confederation we were in 
the habit of referring to you folk as 
our Canadian cousins. Now that we’re 
sisters under the skin, don’t you think 
you should get a little better acquaint- 
ed with us? It makes us feel rather 
like curios when you meet us and let 
such disappointment show in your 
faces because we are not the Eskimos 
you were expecting. 

Eskimos only make up a very small 
proportion of our population—less 
than one per cent. They live on the 
Labrador, which, geographically 
speaking, is not Newfoundland at all 
but part of the mainland. I have never 
seen an Eskimo. . . In any case, the 
real aborigines were far more inter- 
esting than the Eskimos. If you were 
to think of us as Beothics, you'd be a 
little warmer. From the few remain- 
ing accounts of them, they were a 
quiet-enough people, painting their 
bodies with ochre for adornment and 
fishing and hunting for a living. 

Portuguese, Spanish and French 
had the run of our island in the early 
days, until the wealth of fish swarm- 
ing in Newfoundland’s waters came 
to the attention of the English. After 
that the foreigners were driven off 
until only the French and English 
were left to burn each other’s towns. 
Eventually the French gave up but 
were left in possession of the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


HOSE nearby islands are very high- 

ly regarded by Newfoundlanders 
on the South Coast. There one can 
obtain the very best wines; and it is no 
trouble to cross in a boat, bring back 
enough to quench the community’s 
thirst and make a profitable business 
besides. You might call it smuggling, 
but lately the fine art of smuggling 
has been practically lost, what with 
Mounties all over the place, poking 
their noses under every boatload of 
fish . . . Don’t get the impression we 
Newfoundlanders are not a law-abid- 
ing people. We are. It’s only occasion- 
ally that practically a whole settle- 
ment sets upon a Mountie. Then the 
ringleaders are sent off to gaol while 
the Mountie recuperates from the 
results of his misfortune in discover- 
ing the cache. 

Newfoundlanders never struck me 
as a race apart until I went to school 
in Toronto at the age of twelve. Then, 
| found out we were different in some 
Ways. 

Sea-faring Newfoundlanders should 
know something about navigation, but 
they have an abysmal ignorance of 
the four points of the compass. They 
say “down North”, where a Canadian 
very correctly says “up North”. They 
say “going up to Canada” when Cana- 
dians know very well that Newfound- 
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Another thing—my Toronto teach- 
er asked me if we had any schools in 
Newfoundland! Now, if Canadians 
come to Newfoundland we never 
think of asking questions like that. 
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We take it for granted they have 
schools. Sometimes, after a flying 
visit of as much as 24 hours Cana- 
dians go back and write things about 
Newfoundland that we ourselves knew 
nothing about—and we living here! 

I could send you a picture of an 
iceberg. That will be something dif- 





iceberg. Why we think tourists would 
be attracted by an iceberg is just an- 
other one of those little ways we are 
different from the rest of you. 

St. John’s, Nfld. Irnts POWER 


@ /ris Power, women’s editor of the 
St. John’s Evening Telegram, won top 
award last fall for her humorous fea- 


ferent for most of your readers—and 
for me too. I haven’t seen one since 
I was a child. Our favorite tourist 
publicity is a postcard of a towering 


ture story on a cat in the memorial 
award competition of the Canadian 
Women’s Press Club. 
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what used to take hours 


Before the discovery of trichlorethylene, degreasing metal 
parts was a time-consuming process. The parts had to be 
immersed in hot alkaline baths and then laboriously wiped 


and dried by hand. 


In the early thirties, C-I-L pioneered a new and more 
efficient process of metal degreasing, using trichlorethyvlene 
solvent. When war came, this method was already established. 
With the demand for more speed in arms production, a great 
many industries adopted this fast, efficient process. 








Today, by improving techniques then developed, aircraft 
manufacturers are cleaning up to 7,000 pounds of intricate 
small parts in an hour, and makers of heavy equipment are 
degreasing parts weighing hundreds of pounds. Many types 
of smaller units also are in use. 









In 1937 C-I-L became the first Canadian producer of tri- 
chlorethylene. Over the years C-I-L has worked closely with 
degreasing machine builders to develop a trichlorethylene 
solvent unsurpassed for stability and non-corrosive prop- 
erties. Here is another example how C-I-L serves industry 
by pioneering, and by constant product improvement based 
on technical knowledge and progressive planning. 















WORLD LEADER IN CHEMICAL SERVICE 


Canadian Industries Limited offers one of the 
most complete lines of industrial chemicals in 
the world. Trained personnel will help you 
select, and most effectively utilize, the chemicals 
you need in your plant. To provide efficient 
service, 13 stock points are strategically located 
across the country. 

You can depend on C-I-L for quality and 
uniformity of product, technical assistance and 
continuous, efficient service. Sales offices are 
maintained in St. John’s., Nfld, 
Halifax, Montreal, Noranda, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Port 
Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver 

























NDUSTRIES LIMITED 


SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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...enjoy food 


Good things to eat 


find happy companionship 













in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 

Here’s refreshment, 

flavorful and sparkling, 

that steps up the enjoyment 

of tasty things you like to serve. 
Next time you shop, 


remember to take enough home. 


For ideas on appetizing and easy-to-fix meals 
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shop at the sign on display now 


at your favorite food store 


COCA-COLA LTD. 





